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FOREWORD 


Social welfare has recently developed into a scientific pro- 
gramme. Poverty, sickness, suffering and social disorganization 
have always been known to man in the long course of history of 
mankind; but after the Industrial Revolution new social problems 
were created, which could not be faced by the older human 
institutions-family, neighbourhood and local community. In fact 
this was not the situation only in industrial societies, particularly 
in the West, but such a situation is being created in the developing 
countries also. With the increasing realisation of the magnitude of 
social problems it has come to be recognised that greater responsibility 
rests on the Government for the welfare of the citizens in a demo- 
cratic society. Apart from the humanitarian aspect, the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge provided new tools for investigating 
the causes of poverty, of human deficiencies and of dis-satisfaction 
with the sole object to find out a remedy for the various social 
problems facing the society. Hence, social welfare developed into 
a scientific concept based on a scientific knowledge of the problems 
facing the society, particularly in a free society, with the object of 
finding out ways and means of solving those problems. 


The essential object of social welfare is to enable the individual 
tolead a decent life in society along with his family with satisfying 
standards of life and health. Jefforsonian idea of freedom and 
happinessis clearly indicative of the new situation, whlch may be 
summed up in his own words “we hold these truths to be as 
evident; that all menare created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness, that to secure these rights, 
Goverpments are instituted among men deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the people; that wherever any form of 
Government being destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it and to institute new Government." 
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Social welfare is a dynamic activity which has grown up and 
is constantly influenced by evolving economic, social, . political, 
and cultural trends. Political, economic, social, religious, philoso- 
phical and cultural factors strongly influence the moulding of 
welfare programmes, though such factors have gathered momentum 
at times under the inspiration, guidance, leadership and direction of 
various leading personalities from time to time. Shri Paul 
Chowdhry’s attempt in writing this Handbook of Social Welfare 
is laudable and he is to be congratulated for this contribution. 
This book will serve asa text-book to the students of social work 
and also asa reference book to all those who are engaged in social 
administration, I am also confident that this volume would serve as 
a guide to voluntary social welfare workers and agencies. 


R. N. SAKSENA 
Director 
Institute of Social Sciences 
Agra University 
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PREFACE 


The concept of service to one’s fellowmen has been an integra 
part of Indian traditions. The responsibility for meeting the needs of 
the individuals and the groups in difficulties was shared by the rulers, 
the rich and the individual members of the general community. Reli- 
gious institutions also played a very important part in providing 
social service. We come across men and women and groups of 
persons who devote their lives to the service of the helpless. The 
qualifications for such a service were a spirit of dedication, a large 
measure of good-will and some leisure time. With the industrialisa- 
tion and urbanisation, our social problems are becoming more and 
more complex. There is also a growing recognition that for handling 
such complex social problems of social, economic and human relation- 
ship, we require certain technical knowledge concerning human be- 
haviour, social institutions etc. 


Thus, understanding of social relationship, social psychology and 
social economics has helped to understand the social problems and 
the ways and means of organising social welfare services on scientific 
basis with the help of a tested body of knowledge. An orphan 
child needs more than food and clothing in a children's institution. 
The problems of aged and infirm persons are partly social and partly 
psychological in nature. Therefore, the institutions for these needy 
persons have to be so set up as to meet all the basic human needs. 
There is a need for social welfare programmes like balwadis, holiday 
homes, youth hostels etc. which help in the prevention of occurrence 
of social problems, The programmes of social assistance have also to 
play a very important part in building up the human material. 
Various services like creches, orphanages, homes for the blind, work- 
shops for the orthopedically handicapped persons, community welfare 
centres etc. were set up by the interested citizens for the purpose of 
providing welfare services to the needy and the destitute. 


Whereas, there has been a large measure of good-will and 
dedication, there has been dearth of technical knowledge required to 
run various welfare services. Foreign literature was available on 
various social welfare services but this was not suited to the require- 
ments of Indian conditions. Attempts have been made in certain 
areas of welfare work, to provide material on different kinds of social 
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welfare service, like the minimum standards on child-care institutions, 
worked out by the Indian Conference of Social work, and the mini- 
mum standards for different welfare programmes by the Central Social 
Welfare Board etc. Some useful materialis also available from the 
reports of the various committees and proceeding of conferences and 
seminars on social legislation have also been added to our statute 


bcoks. Allthis material is not only inadequate but is not available 
to the social workers in one place. 


An attempt has been made in this volume to present informa- 
tion about the historical development, method of organising services, 
staffing and budgeting pattern, organisation etc. for welfare services, 
for women, youths the aged and the handicapped persons. A chapter 
has been devoted to each of the areas like social defence, community 
welfare, medical social work etc. The book ends with a chapter 
On social security programmes. Although similar books have been 
published in recent past, this book deals with at one place all catego- 
ries of social welfare activities. In fact this book is the fourth in the 
series of guidance material published by the author. It is hoped that 
this attempt will give a complete course on social welfare. 


The volume, it is hoped, would serve as a text-book on social 
welfare to the students of social work, a reference book to the field 
counsellors, welfare officers, Inspectors and teachers of social work 
and a guide to the voluntary social welfare workers and agencies. 


NEW DELHI D. PAUL CHOWDHRY 


DEDICATED 


TO 
THE CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 
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Introduction 


Social welfare is as old as humanity itseif. Helping the needy 
and the persons in distress has been in existence practically in all the 
civilized communities from times immemorial. Dedication of 
service towards one’s fellowmen, love for charity and brotherhood 
existed even in feudal times. Religion emphasized the value of 
charity, philanthropy and mutual help. The pages ofthe Indian: 
history reveal that the responsibility of assisting the individual in need 
was shared by the community and the rulers. During the period of 
King Ashoka, cne reads about the appointment of Gopas who were 
supposed to keep the records of caste, gotra, occupations, births, 
deaths, marriages, etc. The duties of Gopas were akin to modern 
social worker. The kings and the chiefs provided free kitchens dur- 
ing the famine and shelter to homeless. The king took more and 
more responsibility towards providing social services to the public. 
During the carly British period, the impact of education and economic 
changes brought about some social reformers on the Indian scene. 
The reformers fought for equality of rights for women and abolition 
of institutions like untouchability, sati, child marriag2 and restriction 
on widow re-marriage. The voluntary organizations like Arya 
Mahila Samaj, Anjuman-e-Himayat-e-Islam, Ramakrishana Mission, 
Theosophical Society, Servants of India Society anda large number 
of Christian missionaries contributed considerably to the provision of 
welfare services for the needy and the handicapped. 


These traditions of social services were influenced by various social 
and economic factors. The social institutions like the joint family, 
the caste system and the village panchayats provided mechanism 
which would meet the needs of the sick, the aged, the destitute and 
the handicapped members of the community. Industrialization and 
urbanization also changed the pattern of life. New social problems 
cropped up, for the solution of which the existing social institutions 
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found themselves ineffective. It was no longer possible for this move- 
ment of philanthropy to solve all the social problems which were be- 
coming complex day by day. With the development of social sciences, 
it became possible to make a systematic study of the social problems 
in order to solve these on a comprehensive and scientific basis. We, 
therefore, started moving from charity towards organized self- 
improvement. Stress is now being laid on the application of scientific 


methods to the solution of social problems i.e., by studying the social 


and economic factors of the problems and acquiring special skills and 
techniques, in dealing with them. 


SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 


Social Welfare Services were brought on the political map of India 


in 1953 with the Setting up of the Central Social Welfare Board to 
implement a country-wide programme of social welfare as part of 
the First Five-Year Plan. Social Welfare Advisory Boards were set up 
in the states to implement : ocial welfare programmes through the 
voluntary agencies. Later, Departments of Social Welfare were set 


up in state after state and today there are departments dealing with 
social welfare services in almost every state. It was for the first 


time that a Working Group, consisting of experts in social welfare 
were set up to prepare a blue-print of the Plan on Social Wel- 


fare. New thinking has developed and scientific and precise defi- 
nitions of the terms ‘social welfare? and social services’ have been 


evolved. The term ‘social welfare’ has come to be used as “ʻa set of 
social seryices intended to meet the Special needs of individuals and 
groups, who, because of social, economic, physical and mental handi- 
caps, are unable to make use of services in the community, or have 
traditionally been denied the use of these services. The two Plans 
brought various-new services on the map of social welfare. Social 
welfare is now being considered as a fifth factor of production. Thro- 
ugh treatment and preventive services, a handicapped individual who 
otherwise lived on tax-money becomes instead, a voluntary tax-pay- 


er and is helped not only to take care of himself, but also contributes 
to the general well-being. 


During the recent years, 
with a view to improving an 
one of the most important 
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there has been increasing realization that 
d preserving the human-capital which is 
factors of production for any economic 


development, it is necessary to provide opportunities for growth and 
development of the child. The child welfare services, therefore, have 
assumed greater importance in the Third Five-Year Plan and a special 
provision of rupees three crores was made for this purpose. During 
this plan, the emphasis shifted from composite schemes of welfare of 
women and children to priority for child welfare schemes. The present 
thinking, however, is that the services should be provided for the 
welfaie of the family rather than working with each member of the 


farnily through separate programmes. 


The various evaluation reports published so far, indicate that 
there has not beena planned approach to social welfare problems. 
All the money which is being utilized in the field of social welfare 
is without any direction. Blue-print for social welfare had been 
prepared by a group of experts for the Third and Fourth Five-Year 
Plan. There has been hardly any relationship between recommenda- 
tions made by these groups and size and the quality of the schemes 
undertaken in the Plan. The social welfare field has so far been a 
combination of various social welfare activities without aiming at an 
integrated approach either to the child or to the family or to the 
community. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Voluntary welfare organizations have been rendering useful 
service in the past and sharing the burden of welfare services of the 
state. In many areas they have been playing pioneering role in pro- 
viding relief and assistance to the people in distress. Many of the 
agencies are a century-old now.* Occasionally financial assistance 
helps the organizations to expand their programmes, but the absence 
of continued help and out-moded methods of collecting funds impede 
the planned development of social welfare in the voluntary sector. 
Coupled with these difficulties is the dearth of voluntary welfare 
workers with real dedication anda sense of service. The voluntary 
workers are now going away from the beneficiaries and bureaucracy is 
also entering into voluntary agencies. The voluntary workers with a 
few exceptions are no longer able to provide human touch for which 


they were known. 


With the changing needs due to changes in the social and econo- 
mic system, there isa need to reorient the methods of providing 
services by the voluntary agencies. There are certain areas in which 
voluntary agencies alone cannot meet the total needs of the commu- 
nity. Although, Departments of Social Welfare have now been set 
up in all the states but because of lack of a uniform national policy 
for social welfare, paucity of funds and low standards, it is not possi- 
ble to organize welfare services on a nation-wide basis. Thus, there 
is need to help the voluntary agencies to organize social services on 
certain minimum standards. This has not been possible so far, 
since standards were not worked out by a competant organization, 
sufficient literature on social welfare related to the Indian conditions 
was not available and there was no machinery at the Centre or the 
State level to help in the enforcement of the minimum standards. The 
Central Social Welfare Board was the first organization to work out 
minimum standards for social welfare programmes. There have been 
some additions in the literature of social welfare through books written 
by Indian authors. The Central Social Welfare Board has decided 
to create a machinery for Field Counselling Service to assist and 


guide the welfare organizations in improving the standard of their 
Services. 


SOCIAL SECURITY MEASURES 

Inspite of the rapid developments in the field of social welfare 
during the last decade, there are still many gaps and weak points in 
the social welfare activities in this country. For the development of 
the human material, it is necessary to link social welfare programmes 
with the programmes of social saqvices and social security, which 
field is still in infancy in this country. Many programmes which re- 
quire supportive legislation have not been implemented in the absence 
of suitable legislation on the subject and lack of implementation 
of the legislation which is on the Statutes. Social welfare programmes. 
are being implemented by the Departments of Social Welfare, State 
Social Welfare Advisory Boards," Panchayats and voluntary organiz- 
ations. It has not been possible to weave the voluntary agencies 
into the net work of social welfare administration suited for the orga- 


nization of social welfare services in the country. It may be possible - 


to solve these problems of social welfare administration with the re- 
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organization and proper staffing of the Department of Social Security, 
which has recently come into existence. 


These are the various developments in the field of social welfare 
which influence the growth of services in this country. Since Social 
Welfare deals with the human beings, there is a large field of activiti- 
es which comes under the broad term ‘social welfare’. However, 
keeping in view, the definition of social welfare given in earlier pages, 
various fields of social welfare pertaining to children, women, youth, 
aged and infirm, handicapped and various other community welfare 
services, social security etc. have been dealt with in the subsequent 


chapters. 


CHAPTER TWO 
aaan BINISSISIISISNISNNISIISISISNISISNNRSINNNI 
Child Welfare 


According to the late Prime Minister of India, Mr. Jawahar Lal 
Nehru, ultimately everything depends upon the human factor. In 
order to preserve and to improve the human capital, investment in 
the child is very important in any plan of economic development. 
Therefore, upon the satisfaction of the needs of the child depends the 
well-being of the entire group of which the child is but one member. 
Child population in the age group of 0 to 16 represents approximately 
42% of the total Population of India. Even on the basis of the 
numbers, it is necessary that the child should be looked after as 
much as we look after our dams, factories etc. and that in any welfare 
programme, priority should be given for meeting the basic needs of 
the child. These needs are healthful food, adequate clothing, com- 
fortable home with love and understanding, educational facilities, 
health Services, recreational activities etc. In order to satisfy these 
needs, the child should be provided all the basic Services necessary 
for its physical, mental, emotional and intellectual growth. Providing 
all these services to the child is, therefore, an economic proposition. 


Even from another point of view, an investment in basic preven- 
live services for the child is a ‘must, in order to prevent blindness, 
deafness, mental illness or other social handicaps. This will minimise 
expenditure on the services meant for the treatment of these Social 
ils. Mere providing of these Services will, however, not achieve any 
useful purpose. These Services must be co-ordinated and integrated, 
So that the total needs of the children are met and we have a com- 


population in the age group 0 to 16, but it 
start somewhere. The Government of India worked on this principle 
and have initiated demonstration Projects of integrated child welfare 
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services in smaller communities, so that all the needs of the child 
are met on integrated and comprehensive basis, methods adopted and 
the results achieved are demonstrated to the community and the 
Government, so that this programme could spread in future. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER 


In order to meet the total needs of the child and to make the 


programme of integrated child welfare services a success, it is 
necessary that there should be technically trained workers at the field 
Jevel who have understanding of basic needs of the child and the 
knowledge of concept of integrated child welfare services. The Indian 
Council for Child Welfare has been working on a scheme to provide 
a special cadre of child welfare workers called Bal Sevika. The 


‘scheme was approved by the Ministry of Education and the Central 


Social Welfare Board. Training Centres have been set up in different 
places in the country. Each centre would train a batch of 50 women 
workers for a period of two years, who would be given special 
training in handling children in the age group of Oto 6 years and 
meeting their needs in education, health, recreation, nutrition and 
welfare. The training would thus be multi-disciplined in its approach, 
so that a worker is able to assist in the provision of basic and 
integrated services to the children. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The most common form of service to children so far has been. 
institutionalisation for an orphan, destitute, blind or orthopedically 
handicapped child. This approach is not very healthy because 
institutionalisation looses personal touch and lacks homely atmos- 
phere, necessary for the growth and development of the child. There- 
fore, institutionalisation should as far as possible be avoided. 
Institutional care may, however, be useful in case of children who 


have special problems like mental retardation, physical handicap 
requiring special attention and for treatment of children who cannot 
be maintained in their own homes. Infants under 3 years of age who 
need warmth, love and security, normally children between 3 to 6 


years who have speciel emotional needs, orphan children who need 
special individual care, cannot be benefitted by group care. While 
providing services to the handicapped child, care should be taken to 
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“see that resources of the both family and the community are utilised 
as far as possible. i 


The services of the children in the context of present welfare 
Programmes in the country, may, however, be classified into insti- 
tutional and non-institutional services applicable to the both normal 
and abnormal children. A list of such services is given below : 


Institutional Services. (i) Foundling homes, (ii) homes for 
destitute children, (ii) short-stay homes for children of needy 
families e.g., healthy childrea of leprosy and T.B. patients, children 
of women prisoners, children of mothers having prolonged illness or 
hospitalised treatment etc., (iv) foster homes, (v) home and place- 
Ment services for children of unmatried mothers, (vi) homes and 
Tesidential schools, with or without sheltered workshops for delinquent 
children, (vii) homes or night shelters for the care of vagrant or 


working children, (viii) residential treatment centres for emotionally 
disturbed children. 


Non-institutional Services for normal children. : (i) Creches, 
(vi) pre-primary schools, (iit) day centres, (iv) recreational and 
hobby clubs, (xv) library facilities, (vi) holiday homes, (vii) school 
health services and infant health centres, (viii) school social work 
Service, (ix) child guidance clinic, (x) adoption services, and (xi) 
financial aid to dependent children. 


Children in necd of special care. (i) Non-institutional services ; 
schools for the nientally retarded children, (ii) nurseries and schools 
for the handicapped children—the blind, the deaf etc., (iii) audiology 
centre, and hearing-aid classes, (iv) allowance to children of destitute 


Women who are maintained in their own homes, (v) adoption services 
for destitute children etc. 


‘CARE OF PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


The basic services which can 


be provided to children in the age 
group from 1 to 6 are day- 


care, nursery school, balwadi, creche etc.. 


Nursery. A nursery school is 2 
and recreational opportunities for c 
of various equipment for pre- 
to all types of day-care inclu 
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planned programme of educational 
onstructive learning through the use 


des learning through, play and informal 


school children. Education which is basic - 


A Creche at Work 


Crippled Children at Arts Competetion 


Childrens Play Centre 


A Balwadi at work 


activities. Different methods are followed in teaching children of 
‘different age groups and those with social problems. 


Creche. With the growth of industrialization, more and more 
parents are new working and therefore. it is necessary to provide some 
kind-of day care to the infants. This service which is attached to the 
factories employing women is known as creche where babies below 
the age of three are looked after when their mothers are away for 
work. The activities of a creche include physical check up, regulac 


feeding, rest hours and play activities. 


Bolwadi. Women in the rural areas work for the family both in 
the house and in the field. The problem of care of children when 
parents are out at work, isalso acute in the ruralareas. The rural 
areas cannot afford the nursery schools and the creches which are 
provided in the urban areas. The service known as Balwadi which is 
combinatioa of creche and the nursery school, has been provided in 
the ruralareas in the scheme of Welfare Extension Projects of the 
Central Social Welfare Board and is comparatively of recent origin. 
A balwadi should, however, aim at alround development of a child on 
integrated basis. Requirements of Day Centres are a worker with 
understanding of the needs of the pre-school children and. training in 
meeting these needs, healthful environments, and space, adequate 
equipment and supplies particularly for nutritive meals, arrangements 
for health check up and corrective measures. etc 


Day Care. Children of different ages of working mothers are 
looked after in Day Care Centres. These Centres function during the 
hours when the parents are away for work. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


The word ‘recreation’ implies re-creation of the individual through 


constructive use of leisure-time activities affording relaxation, release 
from tensions, freedom to be one’s ownself. It is an essential factor 
in physical, mental and spiritual growth of an individual or a group. 
Through recreation a person expresses himself fully. Personality 
problems like fear, shyness and dislikes can be remedied or minimised 
through purposeful recreation. Recreation is a process of socialising 
for the members, particularly juveniles participating in a group life. 
Recreation also serves another purpose i.e., for making use of the 
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leisure-time of the youth and the children towards constructive, end 
So that instead of wandering in the Streets, quarrelling and taking to. 
bad habits, the children could express themselves, channelise their 
energies and learn through a group-process. With the help ofa 
trained group worker, recreation also becomes a process of helping. 
maladjusted juveniles through group-therapy. Through recreation 
and leisure-time activities, it is possible to Bet over many difficulties 


of adjustment. Properly organised recreation gives training in 
democratic living. 


Recreation is much more important in institutions where children 
hardly get an Opportunity to associate themselves with other children 
in the community. —Institutionalization creates maladjustments in 
children. Absence of family life and lack of parents’ affection are 
Tesponsible for insecurity and emotional disturbance. Children could 
be helped to overcome these difficulties through recreation organized 
inan institution. To some extent disciplinary problems in the insti- 
tutions can also be reduced. Group recreation gives a child, a sense 
of security and enables him to make some adjustment through the 
community life. Recreational activities organized for children of 
number of institutions particularly in the form of scouting, summer 
camps, holiday homes etc. Serve very useful purpose. A child in 
an institution is handicapped in his relationship with other people. 
Through recreational activities, we can Off-set this problem, because 
the child will get a feeling of success and good ovation through re- 
creation. Recreation also helps children in their physical develop- 
ment and muscular-co-ordination of the energy. Through recreation, 
caste barriers and &roup prejudices can be broken. The following 
are different forms of recreation : 

(1) Physical : Sports, athletics,c souting, 
(2) Creative : Handicrafts, music, dramatics, arts etc. 
(3) Mental : Discussions, debates etc. and 


(4) Social : Picnics, trips, excursions, holiday homes, etc. 
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attention on the group, taking into consideration the needs of differ- 
ent individuals based on age interest, abilities, personalities etc. 


SCHOOL HEALTH AND SOCIAL WORK SERVICE 


The best place for achild to grow and fulfil its various needs is 
the home. At some stage of development, however, the child has 
to move out from this primary group and get an apportunity of asso- 
ciating himself with institutions like the neighbourhood, the play 
ground and the school. Therefore, it is very necessary that proper 
conditions are created for achild to adjust to his school environ- 
ment and make use of the educational and recreational programmes 
for his emotional and intellectual growth. As a school, particularly 
in India, concentrates only on the training of the mind, it is essen- 
tial to stress that the whole child who is in the school and not just 
his mind develops. Therefore, responsibility of the school is rot 
only that of educating but also of helping the child in emotional 
adjustment and development of both mind and body. There must be 
integration of school experience with the home and social environ- 
ment. This is the philosophy behind progressive education. This 
programme includes services for backward truant and problem 
children, health services, economic, recreational and cultural activities, 


vocational counselling and social service. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


In order to avoid mal-adjustments and behaviour problems, servi- 
ces of a Child Guidance Clinic are very essential. With the help of 
trained psychiatrist and psychologist, these mal-adjustments may be 
checked at the earlier stage of their development. Many earlier sym- 
ptoms of mal-adjustment, if treated in time at the clinic, would help 
the child grow into a healthy and happy adult, able to face all the 


stresses of life. 


If a child needs physical care, treatment for different ailments 
and preventive services through a clinic, dispensary or a hospital, he 
also needs clinical services and treatment in case of mental mal-adjust- 
ments and behaviour problems. Such services are provided by a 


Child Guidance Clinic. 


The clinic serves children with behaviour problems and nervous 
conditions. These problems are indications of some inner disturb- 
ance. It may thus be seen that the work of the clinic is concerned 
with children with unsatisfied emotional needs ard not only with 
physical and mental difficulties. In India, because of various reasons, 
it has not been possible to focus our attention on mental ill-health 
and the need for treatment. We curb the free expression of children 
by dictating to them adult standards which it is difficult for them to 
fulfil. The need for mental hygiene and treatment of mental and 
behaviour disorders cannot, therefore, be over-emphasised. 


Psychological principles, methods and techniques are difficult to 
formulate. They lack precision of the other sciences as they deal 
with human beings who are complex and are always changing. But 
Child Guidance is as technical a process as engineering and medical 
sciences, and therefore, it needs the services of a trained and’ qualified 
psychiatrist and other members of the team. If a chemical process is 
supervised by an untrained scientist, the likely result is a dangerous 
explosion. Similarly, it is. very dangerous for untrained workers to 
practice psychiatry lest they should do more harm than good. A 
Child Guidance Clinic should, therefore, be run by a trained psychiat- 


tist. At least the part-time services of a psychiatrist should be available 
to every Child Guidance Clinic. 


he should have the knowledge of local socio-economic, psychological 


and cultural factors. He should be assisted by a psychologist and 
social workers. Child guidance is thus a very useful service which will 


help in the prevention of juvenile delinguency and decrease in adult 
offenders, 


FOSTER CARE 


Whenever due to desertion, divorce, long illness, death, etc., of 
parents, the child is to be removed from the home, it is always advis- 
able to place him in environments which are as near as his home, The 
child may be placed in an institution when any emergency arises. His 


stay in an institution should be as short as possible and as long as 
necessary, 
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Apart from professional training ' 


Bs 


Child Welfare agencies should consider the placement of the 
child either in his own home or in an environment, which is as near 
asahome. One of the methods of fulfilment of these needs of the 
child is his placement in a foster home, which means that the 
child stays with the family where foster parents look after the needs 
of the child as of their own child, for which they are sometimes paid 
either by the parents of by some social agencies or both. Foster 
Home placement, which has been tried in North America, Europe’ 
etc. isa temporary placement ina foster family till such time the 
child can either go back to his own family or is to be placed in an 
institution, for treatment or he is adopted by another family. The 
requirements of foster care are: a foster family, with a home, 
a foster child and a placement agency with a case worker. 


ADOPTION SERVICE 


Adoption is another method of rehabilitation and placement of 
child. Adoption means taking another’s child as one’s own by legal 
process. In India, adoption isa religious as well as a legal process. 
This method can be used in India with great success. Principles of 
adoption include placement of child in a permanent home. Keep- 
ing in view the best interest and needs of the child, capacity cf adopt- 
ing parents to support the adopted child. The steps in adoption, 
therefore include study of the child and adopting parents, discussions, 
visits, and clear understanding of legal basis. 


In India adoption is as old as the Hindu Law itself. When it 
becomes necessary to sever parental ties irrevocably, adoption 
enables children to be brought up in other families with 
the same rights ard obligations as those existing between 
children and natural parents. The origin of thc custom of 
adoption is lost in antiquity, and may well have been no more 
n asan object of affection, a. protec- 
the family lineage to fulfil obl igation 
towards forefathers and to secure an heir to inherit the property. But 
on account of Brahmanical influence, among all classés which have 
come under its sway, à special religious sigaificance came to be attach- 
edtoason. He is necessary for the spiritual salvation of the paren- 
tal soul.. The adopted son is clothed with all the attributes of a natu- 


than the natural desire for a so 
tion in old age, and to continue 
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ral son, and is, from the date of adoption, regarded as having been 
born in his adoptive family. 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 


We have already discussed bad effects of institutionalisation. 
Institutionalisation will remain a useful service atleast for sometime 
to come in the existing circumstances. The importance of the home 
and the family in the growth and development of the child is accepted 
by all. Love and affection are as important as food, and shelter. 
Therefore, as far as possible, the child should be looked after in his 
home. Where institutionalisation cannot be avoided, the conditions 
in the institution should be as near as the home. The dormitory type 
of accommodation should give place to cottage type accommodation 
with arrangements for House Parents who can provide love, affection 
to the children and the physical arrangements which would give atmos- 
phere of a family life. 


The institutional care should be so organized as to provide 
much needed love and affection to cach child to meet the total 
needs of child on integrated basis, over-regimentation is avoided and 
the child gets maximum opportunities for growth and development. 
The requirement of good institutions are : healthy surroundings and 
neat and clean building, trained staff, adequate equipment and furni- 
ture, sufficient food supply, recreational, medical and educational 
facilities etc. 

Another form of institutional care is 
Children are likely to be neglected 
ments for their care in case of desertion 
one or both parents. It is, therefore, necessary to place them in 
Short stay homes till such time conditions in their own home im- 
prove. Voluntary agencies can do well in adopting this practice as 
means of rehabilitation of orphan and destitute children. 


FINANCIAL AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The importance of the home and the family in the growth and de- 
velopment of a child is accepted onall hands. Home is the only 
place where all the needs of a growing child can best be met. It 
may be possible to meet the physical needs ofa child ina place 


other than his home but the emotional and cultural needs of a child 
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a short-stay home. 
if we do not make arrange- 
; illness, imprisonment etc. of 


a m | 


are met only ina family by his parents and other members of the 
family. Love, affection and emotional security fora growing child 
are as important as food, clothing, bedding and shelter. A child may 
be well fed, but may lack the emotional security which is provided 


` only in the home, and develop emotional disturbance and maladjust- 


ment. A child who is physically, emotionally and mentally fit should, 
therefore, not be placed inan institution, merely, because he is des- 
titute or dependent. An institution should as far as possible be a 
place for treatment of emotional, physical, and mental probiems of 
children, as sometimes it may be necessary to place blind, ortho- 
paedically handicapped child, emotionally disturbed child, delinquent 
Child or mentally retarded child inan institution for proper treat- 
ment through specialised staff. But a child who is otherwise fit 
Should be taken care of either in the family or inan environment 
as near to home conditions as possible, so that he can get his emo- 
tional needs satisfied. 


There are deserted or dependent children, who have lost either 
one or both parents or who are otherwise incompetent to look after 
themselves, or children who cannot be supported by their parents. A 
Programme of financial aid to widows, deserted or destitutes, for 
Maintaining their children, will goa long way in providing such 
children necessary care in the home, as the first consideration is say- 
ing a family life. The family will be broken unless it is assisted to 
Meet the difficulties arising out of long illness, unemployment, acci- 
dents, death, child birth etc. either through placing of children in 
Short stay homes or providing them financial assistance. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


There are delinquent children who come in conflict with law. This 
may be due to inadequate income and impersonal relationship of the 
parents with the children. Sometimes, an orphan child may not be 
able to find adequate play facilities. The other factors responsible 
for juvenile delinquency may be broken homes, bad housing, neglect, 
child labour etc. Most of the states have on their statutes, the Child- 
ren's Act. Bombay and Madras are the earlier states which took 
up steps against prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
Juvenile Courts, Remand Homes, Certified Schools etc, have been set 
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up under the provisions of the Children’s Acts in various states. 
Other states are also taking up legislation on juvenile delinquency. 


HANDICAPPED CHILD 


The next group is that of physically handicapped children—the 
blind, deaf, dumb, crippled etc. There are two main aspects of the 
- services for the handicapped children : 


1. Prevention of handicap by providing minimum basic servi- 
ces to the child, so that occurrence of these handicaps, as far 
as possible, be avoided. 


w 


The second important aspect is education, training, rehabili- 
tation of the handicapped, so that they could become useful 
citizens instead of depending upon the society. 


With necessary education and training, it is possible for a child 
to oyercome his handicap and use other physical potentialities in order 
to earn his livelihood. Instead of depending upon tax-money, he 
could become tax-payer. Schools for the blind, deaf, crippied etc. with 
emphasis on vocational training isa very important service for the 
handicapped children. We require specially trained workers for the 
education and training of the handicapped child. 


' MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 


The mentally retarded children area special group. There are 


(Q) educable mentally retarded, (ii) trainable mentally retarded, and 
(iii) the totally dependent mentally retarded children. 


The educable mentally retarded show T.Q. between 50 and 70. 
They can learn to work and -become self-supporting at some stage- 
The trainable mentally retarded- have 1.Q. between 25 to 50. They 
could be trained to take care of themselves and be economically use 
ful in sheltered conditions. The totally dependent retarded child has 
LQ. under 25. Apart from assistance in feeding, clothing, etc., he 
requires protection from danger and he cannot survive without out- 
side help throughout his life. He needs institutional care. 
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Thus the field of child welfare is very broad. It not only includes 
Services for the handicapped or destitute but also includes basic 
services in the field of health, education, recreation for the normal 
Child. Therefore, child welfare has got both preventive and treat- 
ment aspects. 

Note.—For detailed study of child welfare programmes, consult 
“Child Welfare Manual’ by the author. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
Problems of and Services 
for the Youth 


Adolescence is a period of growing up that comes between child- 
hood and adulthood. This process takes place during the years from 
14to 20. Although this process of growth is physiological, the 
person also becomes intellectually and emotionally mature. Due to: 
changing and complex civilization, the process becomes more complex. 
Adolescence marks a period of very rapid physical and psyshological 
changes in a person who is not yet mature enough to comprehend 
the full implications of these changes nor is he/she able to cope 


up with them. There is, therefore. a feeling of concentrated self- 
consciousness. 


Adolescent is an adult in the making. 


when he needs guidance in order to und 
vironment. 


adventures, 
when he likes 
lack of proper 


Therefore, this is a period 
erstand himself and his en- 
This is a period of awakening of new powers and of 
The adolescent does not accept authority. 

to take his own decisions but 
understanding and guidance, | 


It is the time 
many a time, due to 
he takes wrong decisions. 


This is the age when the person does not know whether he is a 
child or an adult. Children consider him a grown up and adults 
consider him a juvenile. He has to adjust himself with varying and 


Sometimes conflicting demands from his parents, teachers, playmates, 
and the community. He js confused and bewildered on being told 
“You are old €nough to 


know better and then in almost the next 
breath, ‘You are not old enough to do this or that’. He is told to. 
P s. pensibilities, to show sound judgement and to make decisions. 
and then he is treated as a child and is éXpected io be submissive and. 
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obedient to his parents and teachers. It is, therefore, rightly said 
that adolescence is a period of ‘stresses and strains’. 


Ifthe personality development at various stages has progressed 
fairly well, adjustments should not be difücult. Otherwise, so many 
persons enter this period as shy, nervous and timid individuals. 


Needs of Youth 


The needs of the youth can be divided into the following four 
categories :— 


1. To effect an integration in personality for becoming a 
mature and responsible adult. 


to 


Ouigrowing protection and developing emotional indepen- 
dence. 

3. To bring about necessary adjustment with opposite sex and 
achieving mature relations with age-mates and to prepare for 
family life, and 


4. To select and prepare for a vocation in order to achieve 
economic independence. 


INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 


Even if an individual chooses a vocation successfully, adjusts. 
himself to work, and frees himself from the parents, he is still not 
fully developed as a mature aduit. He has to achievé socially 
desirable behaviour and to acquire a set of values and an ethical 
system as a guide to his behaviour. He should have maturity of 
judgement and feeling of adequacy. 


OUTGROWING PROTECTION 


In practically every family, an adolescent is at war with his family 
and adults. Some parents are afraid to give necessary freedom to 
the young persons, to think independently and to allow them to plan 
their own life. An adolescent at this stage on the other hand wants to 
spend more and more time away from his family with his playmates, 
try adventures, to take care of himself, and wants to eat outside in 
restaurants, but the parents always expect that even at the age of | 
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twenty, a son should act according to their wishes. They always fear 
that their child will be spoiled by outside unguided influence. Their 
fears are sometimes nothing but the projection of their own acts in 
adolescence. if the earlier stages of development of a child were 
on proper lines, if there was a period of love and security and trust, 
the parents should not worry at all. Sometimes, it is necessary to 


give some freedom to the child, so that he may learn to become self- ` 


reliant and independent. 


ADJUSTMENT WITH FRIENDS 


With the growing independence for men and women, it is neces- 
sary to give opportunities to the youth to understand playmates and 
friends of opposite sex. Such a step would avoid problems growing 
out of ignorance of the psychology of the opposite sex. The training 
and opportunities of adjustment with friends especially of opposite 
sex will help the young person in later life. Sex cducation plays a 
very important role in bringing about such adjustment. Youth 
counselling should, therefore, include a programme of Sex edu- 
cation. 


CHOICE OF VOCATION 


It is important that the youth should do some thinking. about the 
vocation they are going to have in life for earning their livelihood, Un- 
fortunately, in India, due to lack of tesources, generally low edu- 
cational standards among the parents and a system of education which 
does not per «e provide other guidance, no planning is done either by 
or on behalf of the young person and he takes up a profession to which 
he is not suited or prepared, which results in frustration, loss of human 
material and lack of adequate remuneration, It is, therefore, extreme- 
ly important to have proper and timely planning in helping the youth 
to take a decision about the selection of his vocation. This planning 
should always have some consideration for the sources of the family, 
opportunities available and the aptitude of the person, Too ambitious 
a programme will not only fail but will also create frustration. It is 
necessary to have a vocational guidance service in the community 
attached to High Schools and Colleges and in the neighbourhood, 

where young persons are advised about the opportunities available 
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and the TED which they should choose according to their aptitude 


and background, 


j - | : , 
Some parents consider it a disgrace, if their daughters have to 


work for a living. In India, with the changing status of women and 
the economic and Social-sét up the institution of working women is 
being accepted: mo?é arid: ano) as a necessity. By holding a job, a 
woman organizes a home for herself, depends upon her own earning, 
and learns to take up responsibility. This, apart from future economic 
independence, is an excellent training for her to tackle problems in 
later age. Since women cannot naturally take up all the vocations 
which men can, it is necessary to organize vocational guidance as an 
elaborate and expensive service, every small community may not be 
able to afford it. What can, however, be provided in each local com- 
munity is a training and employment information service. 


Youth Counselling 


Without proper guidance to the youth in making adjustment, with 
their personality, family group, school, vocation and opposite sex, 
some maladjustments are bound to arise and, therefore, in the absence 
of proper guidance, the adolescents might grow into adults with 
emotional maladjustments or mental illness. In order to prevent 
occurrence of all these problems in adulthood, it is necessary to 
organise youth counselling service. Counselling service is, therefore, a 
process of helping the youth to understand himself, his environments 
and his problems and to help him to take decisions in order to bring 
about harmonious relationship with his personality and social group, 
both primary and secondary. 


The following ‘are the main problems which are to be tac 
through counselling : 


1. Problems of personality. 


2 

3. Problems of occupation and reorientation. 
4. Problems of finance. 
5 


Problems of health and sex-education. 
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STAGES IN COUNSELLING 


The first stage in Counselling is to establish rapport or in other 


words, a sound relationship with the yout 


help the youth to gain understanding. 
actions and the 


h and the second stage is to 
The third stage is to plan all 
next is to carry out the plan and referral to other 


agencies, if necessary etc, 


PRINCIPLES OF COUNSELLING 


ilc 


- 
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The individuals vary ip mental abilities and, therefore, adjust- 
ment with the same stimuli for different youth cannot be the 
same. Therefore, sach individual is to be helped at his 
level. 
Environment in which the youth lives is rapidly changing and 


these changes have Profound effect on the adjustment 
process, 


A decision based on 
faulty and therefore, 
hend the pros 
wise decision, 


A counsellor should work with the youth on a most demo- 
cratic basis, instead of imposing his decisions on the youth by 
virtue of his being more mature and senior to them. He 
should help them to take individua! decisions. 

The counselior should establish close relationship with the 
youth, so that the later feels very comfortable when he talks 
to the counsellor and finds in him a friend, a philosopher and 
a guid>. Confidence of the youth in the counsellor is, 
fore, one of the most important principles of counsellin 
In creating that relationship, 
formation 


the adjustment of the youth may be 
the youth has to be helped to compre- 
and cons of a situation, so that he may take a 


there- 
g. 

the counsellor has to get in- 
about the youth from his parents, school records, 
friends, neighbourhood and the youih himself. It may be 
necessary to pay home visits to the youth in order to under- 


Stand the past performance, character and. the experience of 
the youth. 


The counsellor has to work with the youth in order to help 


him to understand himself and his problems to take decisions 
in solving his problems. Therefore, the counsellor has to. 
“work with the youth and not for the youth". 


as demonstrated in his personal life. 


PRE-REQUISITES 


The following are the pre 
counselling services to the youth : 

1. A whole-time counsellor who by virtue of his age, education 
and experience is mature enough to handle the youth. In 
addition to sufficient educational background, he should have 
an understanding of human problems, psychology of youth 
and psychology of education. He should have faith in 
the human beings and confidence in the knowledge of the 
yarious opportunities existing in the community for the 


-requisites of an agency which renders 


youth. 
2. A counselling agency should have 
chologist and psychiatrist for personality 
ames of various agencies 
(à) vocational guidance 
d employment. 


a unit with part-time psy- 
and aptitude tests. 


The agency must have on its list n 
which render (i) counselling service 
(iii) advice on opportunities for training ani 
also have a small library with books to 
to the youth. 


uo 


4. The agency should 
provide necessary guidance and recreation 

5. It should also have small recreation club and a hobby club, 
so that when the youth attend the counselling agency they 
should not sit as people with problems or like ailing patients. 
It is through recreation and hobbies the youth pursue, the 
iype of books they use that a counseller would be able to 
understand the youth better and try to plan out something 
for him, keeping in view his interest in. books, hobbies, etc. 


QUALITIES OF A COMPETENT COUNSELLOR ' 


should have sincere interest in the youth with an 
uld have mental maturity, 


He should have good and 
pleasing personality and should be able to attract the youth, He 
should have a sympathetic, friendly attitude, a sense of humour, 
patience, objectivity, tact and intelligence. He should be sensitive 
to the needs of others. He should also have an understanding of 
human psychology, particularly the psychology of the adolescents and 


their problems. 


A counsellor 
aptitude for counselling work. He sho 
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EXPERIENCE 
The counsellor should have experience in the following fields : 


(i) Case work, (ii) Group work—handling adolescents through: 
club, playground, class room etc., (tii) knowledge of the industries 
and commercial establishments and their working conditions in the 
community, (iv) experience of conducting occupational service, 
(v) experience of measurement of growth and development in the 


aptitudes of the youth and (vi) research experience in guidance 
programme. 


Vocatioual Guidance 


In the present context of heavy unemployment, under-employment 


and changing economy, vocational guidance to the youth is very 
necessary. Because of the economy created by the British, and the 
effects of caste system on our society, the dignity of labour has not 
been appreciated by our youth. With the development of science 
and industry, many new vocations have found place in our economic 
system, which are not known to the parents, with the result that there 
has been growing tendency to go in for white-collar jobs, although 
Some of the manual jobs are more remunerative. Vocational 
guidance will, therefore, play very important part in tackling this 
problem. 


A counsellor has to take into consideration 
in pr oviding services to the youth :— 
1. Age of the youth. 


2. Employment age in the country as accepted by the Govern- 
ment. 


Personality characteristics. 


a 

4. Family occupation of the youth. 
5. Economic status of the family. 
6 
7 
8 


» the following factors. 


Aptitude of the youngman for a certain vocation. 
Educational background and/or any practical experience. 


New trends in the trade or vocation under consideration of 
the youth. 


9. Capacity of the family to finance higher training or edu- 
cation. 


10. Social status attached to the trade. 
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A Vocational Guidance Bureau should have the services of trained 
vocational guides who have a complete knowledge and documentary 
information on various aspects of vocations. In fact, a Bureau should 
have a detailed list of trades and vocations. Information on the 
requirements of age, qualifications, educational background etc. 
should be available with the Bureau. Arrangemeats should be made 
to publish and collect pamphlets giving information on various trades, 
vocations and crafts. The Bureau should also have a small library 
which could provide complete information on most of the common 


vocations. 


The Vocational Counsellor should meet together and separately 
the young person and his/her parents, in order to help them pian out 
some suitable vocation. Vocational guidance service should be 
available in the high school for both boys and girls. Detailed in- 


formation could be supplied by the Bureau. 


Youth Hostels 


Youth is like a dynamo witha lot of energy. If this energy is 
not utilised and channelized properly, the result will be irresponsible, 
unpatriotic, rowdy youth. If our young democracy is to succeed, it 
should have roots in democratic way of life. Youth are the pillars 
ofa democracy. They must learn tolerance, understanding, and 
should develop a desire to co-operate and work together for a com- 
mon cause. If education is theoretical, it provides no answer to the 
urges of youth’s head or heart. Through youth hostels, summer 
camps and holiday homes which have both educational and recrea- 
tional value, we can make up this deficiency in theoretical education, 
help in character building, fostering classless society and inculcate 
among the youth qualities of self-reliance, mutual understanding, tol- 
erance, simplicity and keeness to observe. 


NEED 


Industrialization and urbanization have brought about changes in 
our way of life. Through excursion in the countryside, away from 
crowded industrial towns, youth can utilise their leisure in the most 
fruitful manner. They can also acquaint themselves with the 
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physical features of their country and link themselves up with people 
at large. Majority of citizens of India have not been able to go out 
of their district. For some of them, it is a question of means, while 
for others it is a question of awareness. Youth hostels, holiday homes 
and summer camps try to solve both the problems by providing 
hostel accommodation at cheap rates to all without distinction of caste 
creed and class. _ 


> 


HISTORY 


Youth hostels originated in Germany in 1909 and today there are 
youth hostels in 30 countries including India. In 1909, Herr Rich- 
ard Schirrmand opened for the first time? one Youth hostel in 
"Germany. He was a school teacher who first conceived the idea as 
an off-shoot of the ‘wandering movement’. At that time his own 
idea was to provide cheap and comfortable accommodation and he 
Started with the spare class rooms. Today, the idea of hostel acc- 
mmodation is not only to provide cheap and comfortable accommo- 
dation but the aims and objects of the movement are to help all, and 


specially those who are young, to attain greater knowledge, care and 
love of the countryside. 


In India, the first move to establish Youth hostel was started in 
1949 at Mysore, where, at a meeting of the students, scouters ard 


hikers, it was decided to set up the Youth Hostel Association as part 
of the world-wide movement. 


FUNCTIONS 


Cheap and inexpensive lodgings are provided as means to an end, 
and not as an end in themselves. Usually no one is allowed to stay 
in one hostel for more than three consecutive nights. Drinking is 
not allowed in these hostels, ‘lights out’ time is generally 10 P.M. 
and the visitors are expected to be out by 9-0 or 10-0 A.M. the next 
morning after cleaning up the place and doing the various chores 
including cooking for themselves. The hostel charges are very nomi- 
nal. It provides facilities for cooking stoves, utensils, crockery etc. 
Sometimes even good meals are provided in the hostels to ensure 
healthy, clean living for the young and the adventurous. 
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Another function of the Youth Hostel movement is to help seeing 
and learning things. The idea is to encourage travelling miles a day. 
‘except when reaching a focal point near a hostel The Youth Hostel 
Association should be non-political, non-sectarian and non-profit 
making organisation. It should be encouraged to have inter-state 
contacts through its hostels, so that people of a state know and under- 
stand people from the other states and people of one country can 
meet and understand the people ofother. The neéd of the Youth 
hostel does not end in sight-seeing and cycling. This isa unique 
experience in human relationship and is a rich field for the practica! 
method of the education for the individual. An inexpensive friendly 
mode of travel enables youth to meet people on a friendly human 
plane and acquire a new sense of values. 


REQUIREMENTS 


A youth hostel should be located in the hills, in plains near a 
river, sea ora lake or jungles, not very far from the highways. it 
should be located in very healthy surroundings of open air with water 
supply and, if possible, electricity. It should have a building with 
number of rooms with bath rooms, attached or common, a suitable 
place for cooking, recreation rooms, sick room anda room for the 
‘Superintendent or the Care-taker. In order to encourage the use of 
these methods by other groups, e.g., children, youth, women, families 
etc., it is necessary to have a whole-time Superintendent who should 
be a trained organizer anda man of initiative, who understands the 
problems of the youth, and has a knowledge of the area in which the 
hostel is located. He should be assisted by some other service staff 
like cooks, sweeper, gardener, and part-time medical officer, if avail- 


able in that area. 


In addition, the hostel needs room-equipment for a certain number 
of hostellers at a time, depending upon the capacity of the hostel 
building. Beds, kitchen utensils, crockery, recreational equipment, 
indoor and outdoor games have also to be made available ina 
hostel. The Superintendent of a hostel should arrange for cultural 
activities in. the hostel by making use of the talents of the children or 
the youth who may be lodging in the hostel for the time being. 
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PROGRAMME 


The programme of Youth Hostel depends upon the age, interest 
and cultural background of the hostellers. Some of the activities in a 
hostel may include : 

(i) physical recreation like group games, sports indoor and out- 
door games, 

(3i) cultural activities like singing, dancing, music, drama, fancy 
dress, film show, puppet show, camp fire etc., 


(iii) intellectual activities like debates, newspapers and the maga- 
zines, 


(iv) spritual activities like prayers and discourses, 

(v) hobbies, 

(vi) hiking ete. 
It isnot possible to have a set time-table for organising Youth 
Hostel activities. Much would depend upon the resources of the 


hostel, its location, initiative of the hostellers etc. In fact, it will not 


be appropriate to have definite programme for a particular batch of 
hostellers. 


Social Service by Youth 


Youth has always stood for energy, enthusiasm, rebellion and 
revolution, Iftheir energy and enthusiasm are not properly har- 
nessed to constructive ends, the misguided youth may use these for 
anti-social activities. It is possible to make use of the fund of 
youthful energy not only for their own welfare but also for the 
Welfare of the country. The limitations of time, resources and 
experience of the youth have to be taken into consideration while 
harnessing student and the non-student youth for providing welfare 
Services for the community. A great care has, therefore, to be 
exercised in entrusting the work of social service to the students. 
We have to see, at the same time, that they get sufficient time for 
their studies, 


ORGANIZATION 


In order to harness the energies of the youth towards social. 
servi 


ice, a suitable Organization has to be thought out and built up. 
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There is need to have a strong and efficient organization to give 
necessary guidance to the youth, so that welfare services in the 
community are provided under the direction of competent youth 
leaders. There can be three types of organizations through which 
the youth could undertake social service :— 


1. Agencies working in the field of rural development and 
running community welfare centres, adult literacy, relief. 
work etc. 

2. An organization of the youth under a name like the Yuvak 
Seva Dal which is formed by the youth from among them- 
selves for work among the youth and/or a community. 

3. Social Service Leagues of colleges with President and Vice- 
President from the staff and other oflice-bearers from the 
students. 

BACKGROUND 
Thetype of work to be done by the youth again depends upon 

the background of each person. Medical students could give medical 
aid, engineering students could supervise students' work-camps, 
students of economics could undertake economic surveys and students 
of a teachers training college could undertake educational work 
etc. A heterogenous group of students and non-student youth could 
work with a multipurpose agency having a comprehensive programme, 
which should make efforts to draw varied experience, but the responsi- 
bility for planning and execution of full programme will be that 
of the agency. | 

Care is to be exercised in the matter of selecting and alloting work 

to the youth. They should be given some idea of the background of 
the agency's work and of the area where the youth is supposed to 
work, Apart from providing the necessary orientation to the youth, 
they should be allowed to observe for some time before they were 
given independent assignment. For sometime, they would need 
guidance and supervision. 

AREA OF WORK 
The work to be done by youth may be of two types : 

1. Work of permanent nature all-the-year-round either by the 
youth organizations or other community agencies. 
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2, Work of temporary nature like work camp or relief work to: 
be done by the student as youth volunteers during the voca- 
tions, holidays or emergency. 


But it is very essential that the work should have some continuity. 
Sporadic and half-hearted activities in any community are of no use. 
Students should contribute to an item of work ina comprehensive 
programme which should be run by an established agency or a social 
service league of a school or college The gap in work has to be 
provided by someone, because the students are unable to devote full 
time to social service, This gap could be filled by whole-time workers 
of the agency or by teachers in case of college social service league. 


‘The students could help in different areas of welfare programme— 
rural reconstruction, urban community service, adult education, labour 
welfare, medical aid, construction of roads, sanitation, relief work etc. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION WORK 


Youth who intend to help an agency which has undertaken rural 
reconstruction work should have an understanding of the rural pro- 
blems and the rural people. Sometimes, a student may attach himself 
to an existing organisation engaged in rural welfare or a group of 
students might even set up an organisation of the students who could 
adopt a nearby village for organising welfare services. 


Principles. The youth working for rural reconstruction have to 
bear in mind certain principles of working with the rural community. 
The fundamental principle is that of self-help. Any effort to do some 
work for the community rather than with the community will create a. 
feeling of dependence on the outside agency instead of showing an 
result. Once a college sent its students to a village for a social feet 
camp. As part of their camp duties, they cleaned the village streets 
After some time, when the village showed a dirty look, the millage 
Headman again wrote to the Principal of the College that the village 
was getting dirty and requested him to send his students again to the 
village. Therefore, this type of social work whether by students or 
by any other agency will not help either the village or the students. 


Great caution should be exercised in approaching the rural people. 
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It is desirable to first approach the village leaders and talk to them. 
about the purpose of the party's visit to the village, and then discuss. 
the village problems with them and see how far they are prepared to 
do something about these problems. In many cases, it may be neces- 
sary to contact some outside agency or government authority in order 
to get government or outside support. The students could act as the 
interpreters or spokesmen of the community’s needs in such matters. 
The student should start with younger generation, say children, by 
organising recreation for them and then go on to other groups and 
different areas of work. 

Nothing should be imposed on the community. Efforts should be 
made to improve their life without as far as possible imposing an 
urban pattern of life on them. They will become antagonised, if we 
try to judge them from our standards. We have to start at the level 
of the community. We have to respect and take into consideration 
their superstitions and customs etc. while working with them, The 
workers should try to win the confidence of the village people, other- 
wise it may not be possible to get their cooperation and support. The 
students should be given some kind of orientation before they go to: 
work in a village. 

Programme. The following are some of the programmes in which. 
youth and the students can associate themselves with :— 

(i) Cleanliness, sanitation, and health. . 
(ii) Campaigns against diseases and epidemics. 

(iii) Adult education and literacy. 

(iv) Imbibing national consciousness. 
(v) Cultural activities and recreation, 

(vi) Village industries. 

(vii) Improvement of educational activities. 

(viii) Organization of village youth. 

(ix) Civil defence work. 

(x) Community work during emergency. 

Making proper use ofthe cow-dung as a manure, introducing 
scientific system of latrines, soak pits and urinals at the village are 
some of the areas in which youth can work. Inthe medical field, 
the students could help the medical relief work undertaken either by 
the voluntary agencies or by the government. 
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Adult education is another area where youth could help with 
great advantage by conducting night classesfor peasants, reading of 
newspapers, talks and discussions about various evils like child marri- 
age, costly social ceremonies, communalism and caste distinctions. In 
this process, it would be advisable to draw out different view-points 
and to put suggestive questions rather than to sermonise. 


The students should visit and hold discussions with the parents 
to pursuade them to see the advantages of sending their children to 
schools. The requirements in terms of equipment for cleanliness, 
sanitation, nutrition and health are simple medicines, library books, 
newspapers, equipment and material for cultural and recreational 
activities etc. In short, the student has to work with the rural popu- 
lation in order to prepare the villager to understand his needs and 
problems and get acquainted with the new and progressive ideas. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult literacy isan area where students could work effectively in 
a town or in villages. India is working towards democracy and if it 
has to be a success, it is necessary that our people should be educated. 
Adult education is very necessary in order to make successful efforts, 
individually and collectively, towards improving the resources and 
the life of individual and the community. This programme will also 
enable the people to adjust their minds to the new problems and to 
train some of them for leadership. Adult education programme in- 
cludes literacy and post-literacy education, social education, re- 
creationalactivities, handicrafts etc. The radio, films, film strips, 
pictures, puppet shows, informal gathering, cultural programme are 
means through which adult education programme could progress. 


COMMUNITY WELFARE 


The students can also help in organising community life and in 
arousing consciousness of the people about the problems of the com- 
munity. In order to promote a composite and a balanced programmes 
of community welfare, students have to associate themselves with an 
agency in the community. The following are some of the programmes 
of community development in urban areas in which the student can 
help :— 
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(i) A creche or balwadi for children. 
(ii) Recreational activities for children. 
(iii) Cultural programmes—music, drama, club, hobbies etc. 
(iv) Medical aid. 
(v) Training in handicrafts etc. 


RELIEF WORK 


Students and other youth can be very useful in organising relief 
work. They can help in collection of funds, grains, food, clothes, 
medicines and their distribution. They can also help a relief 
organisation in the following units :— 


(i) Rescue section. (ii) Medical section. 
(iii) Food section. (iv) Equipment section. 
(v) Grain shop. (vi) Information section. 
(vii) Office correspondence, (viii) Accounts. 
(ix) First aid and o) home nursing 


In short, there are various areas and fields of work where student's 
services could be made use of very usefully and which will at the 
same time help the youth to take position of responsibility in the 
community. It isa training for the youth to become useful citizens 
and make use of their energy for the welfare of the community. 
Therefore, social work by students not only help the students but 
also the community, In the context of the decision of the govern- 
ment requiring every student to do social service after the high school 
examination, some programme of social service by the students has to 
be thought out and a proper organization for this purpose has to be 


created. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


PIII EPA. 


Women’s Welfare Services 


Women constitute almost 30% of the population of India. The 
majority of them have been subject to various social and legal 
disabilities in the past, but they have a very vital piace in the family 
and the community. Any welfare Plan will be incomplete unless it 
took note of over ten crores of women in this country and provided 
to meet their needs, The first two Plans laid stress on the provision 
of welfare services to women and children. With the rise in the 
general standards of education and health and the increasing, social 
and economic opportunities for women in the country, women are 
assuming an important role today and it will no longer be right to 
neglect women as the weaker section of the community. They must 
be given special treatment on that account because exhypothesi social 
welfare takes special care of the needs of weaker groups, who, by 


reason of a social, economi¢, physical or mental handicap, are unable: 
to make use of, or are traditionally denied the use of 
normally provided by the community. 


amenities. 

Some services which are common to both men and women and 
certain other services specially for women, have Separately been 
discussed. Services for the aged and the infirm, the rehabilitation 
services for the handicapped, care and protection of women in moral 
danger, medical and physical care of unmarried mothers and their 
children, have been discussed later. Most of the problems of the 
women arise out of illitracy, economic dependence and restrictions on 
Social freedom, which do not ensure an equal status, With the 
advance of education and general economic development, 
with equal opportunities for Women, the special problems o; 
will not need special attention ;thes 
mostly common to all adults, 


coupled 
f women 
ocial problems hereafter will be 
But there may be a need for some: 
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measures of enabling character to help the women to make use of the 
facilities already available in the society more effectively to meet their 
needs, But certain preventive services for women may still be necess- 
ary and may be grouped under the broad heading ‘Women’s 


Welfare’. 


The Welfare Extension Projects and the Social and Moral Hygiene 
Programme of the Central Social Welfare Board, and the general 
Maternity and Child Welfare Services take care of most of the 
problems relating to women. Now the emphasis should be on 
community welfare services, taking family as a basic unit, rather than 
providing separate services for different sections of the population, 
although, special services will continue to be organized for children 
and the handicapped. 


Socio-Economic Programmes 


With the economic development under the successive Five-Year 
Plans, it should be possible for women to be able to obtain employ- 
ment. Still there will be many who because of various disabilities 
and handicaps, may not be able to do so unless a number of training 
centres and work shops are set up under sheltered conditions, where 
the women could be taught certain skills and absorbed into industrial 
and commercial employment. 


Condensed Courses 


Many women need to earn their own livelihood but not all are 
qualified to do so. On the other hand various programmes of 
development under education, health and welfare particularly for 
women and children require mature women workers with a back- 
ground of general education upto a level but they are not available. 
For these large numbers of comparatively older women, who would 
not have completed even primary school education required for work 
in the rural areas, arrangements to bring them up to prescribed 
minimum standard of education are necessary. To meet this need, a 
Condensed Course of Training was sponsored by the Central Social 
Welfare Board, which enables an adult woman to appeat and qualify 
at the Middle School Examination or School Final Examination 
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within a period of two or three years, and then obtain the minimum 
qualification for recruitment for further specified training for posts like 
Primary school teachers, Midwives, Balwadi teachers, Adult Educa- 
tion Workers etc. 


SCHEME 


Under this scheme a large number of women between the age- 
group of 20—35 years of age are prepared forthe middle school or 
high school final examination. The scheme is calied a Condensed 
Course of Training because the syllabus which is ordinarily covered 
in a normal school in three to four years is condensed and covered in 
a period of 2/3 years, the duration of the course depending upon the 
examination for which the trainees are prepared. As the period is 
short, the qualifications and experience of the teachers, the educa- 
tional background of the trainees and the arrangements of the 
syllabus form the vital parts of the scheme. The scheme should be 
run by such institutions which have experience of running similar 
educational courses or an institution-resideatial or non-residential. 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 


A condensed course of training should fulfil the following 
criteria :— 


1. A unit should consist of at least 25 women who should all be 
admitted at the same time so that they can be given training for the 
full two-year period - 


2. The women should be between 20—35 years of age. 
3. The women should have studied up to 4th or 6th standard for 


‘being prepared for the school final examination and upto the 3rd or 
Sth standard for the middle school examination. 


4. Only such women should be admitted who are needy and 
"dependent and also who would take up a job as a career. 
5. Preference may be given to women from the rural areas. 


FOOD, HOUSING AND OTHER CONVENIENCES 


The standard for food, clothing, housing and other conveniences 
‘should be the same as prescribed for all residential institutions for 
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women. For non-residential trainees mid-day meals may be 
provided. The per-capita expenditure on non-residential trainees 
should not exceed Rs. 10 and for residential trainees Rs. 40 p.m. 


TEACHING STAFF 


There should be three teachers exclusively for one batch of 25 
trainees. One of the teachers should be in overall charge. She should 
be a full-time worker and should reside on the premises in the case of 
residential institutions. She should be a graduate trained teacher 
or with experience of at least 5 years of teaching the middle or high 
school classes as the case may be. The other two teachers may be 
part-time. They should have passed atleast the school final exami- 
nation and should have teaching experience if they are appointed to 
prepare the women for the vernacular final examination, Those 
appointed for teaching the women for school final examination should 
have passed the B.A. Examination and have teaching experience. The 
teachers with additional qualifications for physical instructions, and 
craft training should be given preference. 


EQUIPMENT AND STATIONERY 


The follewing are the requirements of a condensed course in terms 
of equipment and stationery :— 
1. If seating arrangements are made on the floor, a durrie may 


be provided for the room and low desks for each trainee. In case desks 
and benches are provided, each trainee may be given one separately. 


2. Black boards may be provided for classrooms and maps and 


charts should be put on the walls. 
3. Text books in each subject may be provided for each trainee. 


4. Two exercise books for each subject may be provided for each. 
trainee—one for work in the class-room and one for home work. 


5. Pencils, ink, pen, erasers, rulers and other accessories required. 
for daily written work may be provided for each trainee. 
6. All records and registers and a daily diary may be kept by the 


teachers. 
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7. The teachers must plan out their lessons everyday before 
teaching and may keep a daily diary in which the lessons completed 
may be recorded. j 


DAILY TIME-TABLE 


A daily time-table may be drawn up before the course actually 
‘starts. All subjects must be represented and more time may be given 
to such subjects in which the trainees are found deficient. Daily 
writing work must find a place in the time-table and extra-curricular 
Activities may also be included, 


SYLLABUS 


The syllabus may be condensed with the assistance of an educa- 


tional expert taking care that important aspects of the normal syllabus 
are not overlooked, 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Even though the concentration will be on educational side, extra- 
curricular activities should find an important place in the daily 
schedule of work, Facilities for learning a craft may be provided, 
Music, games, drill, dramatics, debates, outdoor. games, badminton, 
tenneqoit, etc may be provided. 


Self-management may be encouraged, Groups may be formed 
for various school activities and for dormitories where the trainees 
may live and group leaders may be selected to run fhe activities. 


Hostels For Working Women 


With an increasing number of employment opportunities mostly 
in the big cities and industrial towns, more and more women have to 
live away from their homes and families in such places. They need 
Suitable but cheap residential accommodation. The accommodation 
available is often too expensive or, if it is cheap there are dangers of 
their being exploited in other ways. Therefore, what the working 
women need, is cheap accommodation with adequate supervision. 
Some organizations like Y.W.C.A., All-India Women’s Conf 


erence, 
etc. run hostels for the working women for the higher income groups 
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and the working girls in the lower incom? groups, unable to take 
advantage of such hostels, are still left without any suitable alterna- 
tive. The Central Social Welfare Board had sponsored a scheme of 
aiding working women’s hostels throughout the country. Some of 
the voluntary organizations working in the field of women’s welfare 
including the Y.W.C.A. have already undertaken hostels for the work- 
ing women in the lower income groups. Most of these institutions 
are run in rented buildings, except that these are run by the Y.W.C.A. 
in their own buildings. 


A. majority of the residents in. the hostels comes from orthodox 
joint families where they are subject to rigorous discipline. This 
creats difficulties in the adjustment with the people after the girl 
leaves her family. Economy ina village is quite different from the 
economy of the town which is money-economy and where everything 
is judged in terms ofthe money and noton the cultural traditions. 
A girl with this type of background is little confused when she faces 
new situations. Therefore, any organization running a hostel for work- 
ing women has to keep in mind that most of these girls are in a trans- 
ition period from one type of life to another and, therefore, they may 
take sometime in adjusting themselves to the changed circumstances. 
They miss the customs of protection of the family and find themselv- 
es in a new environment with considerable freedom from both social 
restrictions and economic dependence. A hotel should, therefore, 
not be only a place to living like a hostel but it must also be a place 
of continuous education in adjusting the new type of life. Keeping 
this in view, the following are some of the principles which should 
guide an organization running a hostel for working women :— 


(i) The objectives of a hostel should be to discover and meet 
individual needs, provide opportunities and facilities for 
group living, help develop leadership skills which is educa- 
tion experience itself and broadens contacts and understand- 
ing in an atmosphere conducive to individual growth. 


(ii) There should be maximum participation by the residents in 
the day-to-day affairs of the hostel. 
) The programme should relate to the needs and interests of 


the residents. 


(iii 
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(tv) To help the residents in evercoming some of the personal 
problems by providing proper counselling service in a. family 


atmosphere based on the principles of respect for the in- 
dividual. 


LOCATION AND BUILDING 


The following are the requirements of a building of a hostel for 
working women :— 


() The pattern and construction of the building should be 
commensurate with the climate and living conditions of the 
region. 

(ii) Entrance to the building should be attractive and inviting. 

(iii) The building should be located in clean and healthy sur- 
roundings with open Space for a garden and out-door 
activities. 

(iv) It should be easily accessible by public transport, 


(v) It should be situated in an area close to various work- 
houses and offices of the residents, it serves. 
(vi) Annual repairs and replacement should be done regularly. 
(vii) In all respects the building should be su 
provision for gracious living. 


(viii) Consideration should be given for adequ 
for residential staff. 


ch as would make 
ate accommodation 


SPACE 


G) There should be a minimum of 


25 and maximum of 100. 
residents in a hostel. 


(i) The floor space per resident should be on the following 


basis :— 
Single bedded room 100 sq. ft. 
Double bedded room 80 sq. ft. 


3-4 bedded room 75—75 sq. ft. 
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(iii) There should not be more than four occupants in one room. 
(iv) There should be one bath-room for every eight residents. 


STAFF 


There should be one qualified matron for every 25 inmates and 
one Superintendent fora hostel with more than 50 residents. The 
matron should atleast be a matriculate not less than 25 years of age, 
a person with maturity of mind and understanding of the problems of 


the young women. 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


1. Every hostel should have a Residents’ Council through which 
members should be made responsible for evolving a pattern for 
corporate living which takes into consideration the intersets of 
members. 

2. The work in the hostel should be shared by the residents by 
forming committees for different aspects of the work in the hostel. A 
hostel may have committees for recreation, sanitation, food and per- 
sonal problems of the residents. 

3. Residents should be encouraged to serve on these committees 
which should be constituted by regular elections. 


BASIC STANDARDS FOR FOOD 


The following are the areas of basic standards, as defined by the 
National Y.W.C.A. of India :— 


(i) Cleanliness in everything. (ii) Balanced diet. 


(iit) Varied menus, (iv) Attractive service. 


(v) Trained caterers. 
) Practical demonstrations of better methods for domestic 


(vi 
staff. 
(vii) Necessary equipment—replacements be made promptly. 
(viii) Pest controls to be used. (ix) Wastage to be avoided. 
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(x) Cleanliness of domestic staff (uniforms) and their living 
conditions. 


(x) Educating residents in good diet (nutrition) and personal 
habits, j 


RECREATION AND LIBRARY 


Every hostel should have a recreation or common room with 
a library containing books and magazines, There should be arrange- 
ments for indoor and ourdoor games, hobbies and a reading room. 


Picnics, excursions, cultural and variety shows, celebration of national 
and religious festivals etc. should be organised regularly by the 
Recreation Committee of the residents. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Ifthe members so desire, facilities for prayers by members of 


different communities should be provided. Joint prayer meetings in 


which prayers are led by members of different communities every day 
should be encouraged. 


COUNSELLING 


Since the hostel serves young women who come froma different 
background, some problems of adj 


bound to arise. Most of the residents need counselling for choosing 


or changing a vocation, for understanding and solving their personal 
problems of an economic nature, and those arising out of adjustment 
with opposite sex. The hostel should obtain the services of a trained 
counsellor on part-time basis. 


GUESTS 


A hostel should have arrangements for receiving guests of the 


Tesidents and the transients. This should include reception of the 


guests, providing adequate information and catering to the need and 
interest of the guests. 
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ustments to the changed living are - 


P 


FEES 


The amount to be charged from the residents should be split in 


four parts :— 
(i) Rent of the room, 
(ii) Establishment and supervision charges, 
(iii) Food and extras, and 
(iv) Ir cidentals. 
There should be a uniform rate to be charged from the residents 
for food, variations on account of any extra dishes or special diet 
arranged. The room rent may vary, depending upon :— 


(a) income of the resident, 
(ii) the floor space provided, and 
(iii) number of residents in a room etc. 


RECORDS 


Every hostel should maintain the following records :— 


(i) Admission register, giving full particulars of the 

(a) name, (b) address, 

(c) occupation, and (d) salary, etc., of the resident. 
(ii) Attendance register, 


(iii) Stock register for 
(a) provision, (b) recreational equipment 


(c) library books and magazines, and 
(d). other equipment and furniture in the hostel, 


(iv) Books of accounts including cashbook, ledger, acquittance 
roll, vouchers etc., 

(v) List of members of various committees, 

(vi) Minutes of the meetings of the Board of Governors/Manag- 
ing Committee and Residents’ Council. 


‘CARE OF CHILDREN 
g women may have children for whom no 
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separate arrangements are possible ; therefore, it will be of advantage 
if organization running working women’s hostels could also separately 
provide for children of working mothers. 


Mahila Mandals (Women’s Club) 


Another area, in which the women could work and organize them- 
selves will be formation of Mahila Mandals or Women’s Clubs, both 
in the towns and in rural areas. The Mahila Mandais or Clubs could 
also provide a place for recreation, cultural activities and gatherings 
of all the women of the area. The members could meet periodically 
and discuss their common problems so that they are able to make 
use of various services ina community in anorganized form. These 
clubs could also organize community welfare services. 


Residential Facilities 


So far, the trend has been to provide institutional services to desti- 
tute, dependant and rescued women as a means to help them out of 
their problems with the result that they are unable to stand on their 
legs. Institutionalization fosters a dependency on the institution and 
makes ultimate rehabilitation difficult. As far as possible, institu- 
tions should be used only as treatment centres for women with prob- 
lems. A person should not be continued in an institution merely 
because she has no shelter or none to provide food and clothing. 
Some of the voluntary organizations including Mahila Mandals could 
arrange for some accommodation where they could live independent- 
ly with their children. These organizations could assist the women 
in getting grant or loan from the Government under various schemes 
of housing, meant for (i) industrial workers, (i?) Displaced persons, 
(it) low-income families. The assistance to women could be given 
on the same principles as applicable to these schemes but tbey need 
the assistance of someone in moving appropriate authorities for such 
assistance. Family welfare agencies could undertake this work. 


Legal Aid 


Because of her various disabilities, it has not been possible fora 
woman to enforce many of the legal rights which are being added for: 
her benefit to the statute book from time to time, in matters like: 
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maintenance, inheritance, divorce, property, etc. and of whicha large 
majority of women are not aware. Even where there are aware, they 
do not have the means to enforce these rights. The Legal Aid Societies 
could be set up to function with assistance from the Government and 
to provide legal aid either free or at nominal cost to them. 


It may thus be seen that the services mentioned above are mostly 
enabling services which help the women to enforce their rights and to 
make use of the services already available in the community. 


Social Education 


In view of the high percentage of illiteracy among the women a 
social education centre will serve a very useful purpose particularly in 
the rural areas. Asa matter of fact, social education should be part 
of the activities of every community centre. Sovial education does 
not mean adult literacy alone, which is only one of its activities. 
Social education has a three-fold aspect of liberal education :— 


(i) knowledge of spoken and written language, 
(ii) training in citizenship, and 
(iii) satisfactory adjustment to social life. 
CONTENTS 
The following is the content of a small social education 
programme :— 
(ii) reading room and library, 


(i) adult literacy, 
(iv) talks and discussions, 


(iii) radio programme, 
(v) cultural activities—Bhajans, folk songs, dramas. 
(vi) recreational activities, (vii) vocational education, 


(viii) women's organization. 


PRINCIPLES 
The following are some of the principles which a social education 
worker should bear in mind :— 


(i) Importance of the individual 
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(4) Democratic living 

(iii) Programme should be based on the felt-needs. 

(iv) Local resources and talents should be used 

(v) Social Education programme should not attempt to provide 
certain services. It should rather prepare the women to 
understand their needs and learn to utilize the services 
already available. 

(vi) Literacy and other programmes should not be an end but 
a means to bring about consciousness for self improve- 
ment, 

(vii) Programme sould be planned by the members and not by the 
workers. i 

A social education centre will require thè following :— 

Space: A local school, dispensary, community centre or premises 
of Mahila Mandal can be made use of when they can 
be spared. Ifthey are not available, programme could 
also be organized under the shade of a tree depending on 
the weather. 


Staff. A trained social education organizer is all that a centre 
needs. If she is equipped to run a centre, she will be able to 
get the co-operation from school teachers, health personnel 
etc. to enrich the programme. 


Equipment : 
(a) For Literacy Class : 
(i) a black board, (ài) slates, 
(iii) primers, (iv) charts, 


(v) Slate, pencils etc., 
(vi) arrangements for light, if the classes are held at night, 
(vii) attendance register, (viii) literature for  neo-litera- 
tes. 


; Agencies like the Indian Adult Education Association, India 
Literacy Board, Jamia Milia, etc. supply equipment and literature 
for adult education. 
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(b) For other programmes : 
(i) a durree, 
(zi) one small desk, 
(iii) musical equipment like dholak, harmonium, etc., 
(iv) recreational equipment, 
(v) equipment.and raw materials for the crafts introduced in 
the. centre. These may be looms, yarn, sewing machine, 
cloth, thread, etc. 


In addition to the literacy classes, a social education centre should 
organize a variety of recreational and cultural activities, talks and 
demonstrations on child care, cooking, knitting, sewing, kitchen 
gardening, health and hygiene etc. Programme should also include, 
celebration of common festivals and organizing functions. The idea 
is that a social education centre should be an informal education 
centre, quite different from the school atmosphere, yet provide know- 
ledge on all the aspects of family life, so that women can learn new 


things, improve their family life and become good citizens. 
LJ 


Family Welfare Services 


India had very strong family ties. The joint family was a source 
of social security to its members. Family used to provide all the 
services to its members in time of need. Urbanisation and indus- 
trialisation has weaked the Indian Family to a great extent and it is 
no longer possible for the joint family to look after its members, 
Moreover, the needs are changing and some of the problems parti- 
cularly those arising out of relationship require the services of trained 
social workers. So far, the tendency has been to place women and 
children who were victims of broken families, marital mal- 
adjustments and economic difficulties in institutions. Today it is 
being relised that institutionalization is both costly and undesirable. 
Therefore, efforts should be made to help the family, so that its 
members are not placed in institutions in times of distress. 


In the West, where due to various factors, the family ties are 
broken, they have devised a new institution of ‘Family Welfare 
Agency’, to help people to solve their family problems. In India, 
we do not have many such agencies, and we may not need such 
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agencies at the present but the trends in the social and economic life 
point to the necessity of having such a service, because it is no longer 
possible for the family to handle adequately, all the problems, parti- 
cularly when some of the problems of relationship cannot be dealt 
with satisfactorily without some assistance. A Family Welfare 
Agency, if run by trained staff can be of immense help in counselling 
on family relationships, and marital mal-adjustments and can also 
provide financial assistance, vocational guidance, etc. A Family 
Welfare Agency can also be helpful to unmarried mothers, sex delin- 
quents, alcoholics and delinquent children in the family. 


FUNCTIONS 


In terms of coverage, the functions of a Family Welfare Agency are 
enumerated below :— 


(i) Difficulties in relationship between the two parents and the 
parents and children, problems of marital adjustment, 


(ii) Working mothers, needing advice and assistance for the care 
of their children, 


(iii) Financial difficulties, 


(iv) Difficulties in relationship with relatives, neighbourhood, 
etc., ~ 


(v) Cases of cruelty to and neglect of children and their place- 
ment, 


(vi) Cases of alcoholism, sex delinquency, juvenile delinquency, 
unmarried mothers, etc., 


(vii) Problems arising out of long illness or imprisonment of 
either parent, 


(viii) Problems of mental or physical handicap of a member of 
family, 


(ix) Problems requiring legal aid, 
(x) Employer-employee relationship, and 
(x?) Family Planning. 


A Family Welfare Agency could also serve the families of a higher 
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social status, as higher education, financial security and higher social 
status, do not necessarily prevent occurrence of family problems. The 
difficulties concerning a family may, be within or outside the family 
itself. -+ Sometimes external factors might have to.be changed by 
utilising specific resources to remove tbe. problem. The function of ` 
the Family Welfare Agency is, therefore, to bring about better social 
and personal adjustment among its clients. The case work method 
has to be used for working with problem families. 


“The case worker deals with people who are in trouble and who, 
regardless of the source of their difficulty, are prone to have distrubed. 
feelings about it. Furthermore, each individual in his peculiar. 
struggle for mental and physical survival has developed characteristic 
ways of handling his discomfort to the end of diminishing it so that 
he may lve comfortably with it. His way is responding to his 
problem as well as his feelings about it will be decisive factors in his 
use of help. In either instance, it may be indicated that the case 
worker has to render services which meet practical reality needs, and 
take action which modifies environmental stresses and makes available 
Opportunities in areas of deprivatiort and frustration. These very 
services, when oriented to feelings and to ways of responding, may 
ease anxieties, relieve discouragement, give new confidence, and 
enable the individual to manage his own affairs more competently. 
Along with or apart from these actual services, it may be indicated 
that the case worker has to help the client (a) to understand his 
situation better, (b) to become acquainted with or use available’ 
resources, (c) to clarify his indecision, and (d) to discharge feelings 
and also to understand feelings which are obstructing constructive 
action or inducing destructive behaviour,""! 1 


STAFF 


The worker has to have faith in the dignity of the individual. 
human personality, and ultimate capacity of the common man to 
reach higher goals. The relationship of the worker with the clients. 
should be based on equality. Therefore, the workers of the Family 
Welfare Agency should have proper understanding of human mind, 


pe ee 
1Charlette Towle, “Social Case Work,", Social Work year Book, 1947 New 


Work :  Rvssell Sage Foundation, 1947, p. 478. 
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social institutions and experience in working with people. He should 
be a trained case worker with genuine interest in the people and 
knowledge of the resources of the community, in order to use them 
for the benefit of the family. Therefore, selection. of Family Welfare 
worker should be made very carefully, because the entire service of 
this agency depends upon the type of people who run the agency. 


BUILDING 


It is neither economical nor feasible to arrange for a separate 
building for the Family Welfare Agency. The buildings of the schools, 
hospitals, Maternity and Children Welfare Centres, Community 
Centres, etc., should be used for this purpose, during the hours, when 
these buildings are not in use. These places will be easily accessible 
and known to the families. It will also be economical for an agency 
to make use of the premises, the equipment and furniture of such * 
institutions without incurring additional expenditure on rent and 
purchase of furniture and equipment. 


REFERALS 


Family Welfare Agencies can refer cases to hospitals, lawyers, 
social workers, lay persons, women's organisations, religious and social 
organisation and vice versa. 


CO-ORDINATION 


It is neither possible nor desirable for any agency like this to 
provide direct social services to a. family. This will mean duplication 
of services and multiplicity of agencies in a community. Therefore, a 
Family Welfare Agency should make use of the services rendered 
by other agencies in the community. It should go a step furthet and 
co-ordinate the services. A family may need medical aid, ante-natal 
and post-natal care, placement in a social or medical institution, 
vocational rehabilitation, etc , for which purpose, the existing services 
in the community should be utilised. 


Thus, a Family Welfare Agency focuses its attention on the family 
as a unit and tries to help the members either individually or collecti- 
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vely and in helping the family, it utilises the existing resources of the 
family and the community. The object is to help the family against 
disintegration. This is more a preventive rather than a treatment 
programme, although it may involve treatment in some cases and help 
in meeting the situation before it goes out of hand and becomes a 
problem. 


Maternity Services 


Maternity and Child Welfare is an integral part of the health ser- 
vices, but as mothers and children constitute a particularly vulnerable 
group in the community, a special service supplements the health 
service available to the general population. The essentials of a good 
service are : 


(i) Ante-natal care, (ii) domiciliary and institut- 
ional mid-wifery service, (iii) post-natal care, 
(iv) well-baby clinics, 
(v) health education including teaching of nutrition, mothercraft 
and other associated teaching programmes, 
(vi) maintenance of the re- cords. 


The Maternity and Child Welfare centre, whether as an independent 
unitor as a partof the primary health centre, is the focal : from 
which the health care of mothers and children reaches out into the 
homes of people. The following services are usually provided. 


ANTE-NATAL CARE 


The expectant mothers are ushered into a waiting room where 
their attendance is registered and they get their cards. From there, 
they go to the weighing room to be weighed and are then seen by 
the Public Health Nurse (PHN) or Health Visitor. The P.H.N. will 
take their history if it is a first visit or she will discuss with the mother 
her progress, advise her when necessary and help her to solve any 
problems that arise. She will also carry out certain routine tests and 
examinations and will refer selected women to the doctor. In any 
case every expectant mother would see the doctor on her first visit 
and at least twice during the remaining period of pregancy. She will 
be seen by the doctor more often, if necessary. 
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It is decided that the delivery should be conducted in the home, 
the P.H.N. will help the mother to make the necessary preparation. 
If it is to be in an institution, the mother will be given instructions. 
about booking ahead and to fulfil any other required formalities. 

A woman who needs medical treatment during pregnancy will be 
referred to a hospital. A M.C.H. Centre usually has an arrange- 
ment with a nearby hospital for this purpose. The P.H.N. or mid- 
wife will accompany the woman to the clinic if that is possible, or 

- will visit her within a day or two in the hospital or her home. 


MIDWIFERY SERVICE 

In towns and cities institutional midwifery service will be provid- 
ed, as a general rule, by hospitals and maternity homes. In rural 
areas, a few maternity beds are provided in a primary health centre. 
A woman who is expected to have a normal delivery is enccuraged to 
have her baby at home provided conditions in the home permit of 
so doing. To obtain the conditions in the home Centre staff fora 
home delivery, the woman should have attended the ante-natal clinic 
regularly. Home deliveries are conducted by Midwives and /or Dais: 
employed in the Centre. Local dais, who also conduct deliveries in 
homes, are given training by the M.C.H. Centre staff to obtain a 
more safe service. Post-natal care in the lying-in period is given by 
the midwife who delivers the woman. General supervision is exercis-- 
ed by the P.H.N. from the Centre. The doctor in charge of the 
M.C.H, Centre would be called in if medical attention becomes. 
necessary. 


Asa general rule, the staff of an M.C.H. Centre should not 
undertake the delivery of a woman who has not attended the centre 
for ante-natal care. 


POST-NATAL CARE 


A post-natal clinic is usually conducted on the same day as the 
clinic for infants. Aboutsix weeks after delivery, the mother should 
be seen by the doctor who will examine her to ascertain that she has. 
returned to normal health. The mothers will be advised about diet, 
exercise, etc. This would also be the occasion to give advice on 
spacing of future pregnancies. 
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CLINICS FOR INFANTS AND PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Mothers are encouraged to bring their children to the clinic once 
a month upto one year of age and once in three months subsequent- 
ly until they reach school-age. At the clinic, the child is weighed 
and his progress is noted and discussed with the mother. The doctor 
sees the child on his first visit to the centre and as often as necessary 
subsequently. The purpose of a well-baby clinic is to help the parents 
to maintain the health of their children and teach them good health 
habits. Only very minor ailments are treated in the centre, Any 
child requiring medical treatment is referred to his own doctor or to 
a hospital. Milk may be given from the centre to those children 
for whom the doctor considers it necessary. A playground for two 
to five-year old children is very desirable and is provided in some 
centres. A play-pan should be available for younger children. The 
Centre may also provide facilities for immunization. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
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The Aged and the Infirm 


Social institutions like the joint family, caste system and village 
panchayat have been providing for the needy, destitute and the aged 
in India. Voluntary Welfare Agencies are also now providing wel- 
fare services to the aged and the infirm. An older person in India is 
still looked after well by his children and grandchildren. The prob- 
lem of old persons in India is not as serious as the problem in western 
countries where the disintegration of family and longer span of life 
have created many problems of aging. Although people might have 
started feeling the burden yet they have not neglected the aged due to 
cultural pressure, Therefore, the need for setting up institutions for 
the older persons is not as great as elsewhere but there are a few 
problems which need immediate attention. Moreover, the older 
people in India are going to present a problem in the near future when 
due to industrialisation and urbanisation our problems will assume 
similar magnitudes and we shall have to think of all those welfare 
services which are now being provided by the institutions in the West 
to their senior citizens, Therefore, what is needed is that instead of 
strengthening the family weakened through some of these factors, we 
should sce that the families do not weaken, Tnis could be done by 
() avoiding the ill-effects of urbanisation and industrialisation and 
(ii) by providing supportive services to the family. 


PROBLEM OF AGING 


Aging is not only biological in nature but also a cultural process, 
Physical, social and emotional changes require adjustments with the 
family and the neighbourhood. As our aged people are not suffi- 
ciently engaged in some constructive pursuits, their idleness not only 
creates emotional problems for themselves but also for the family. 
The daughter-in-law and the sons do not like too much of interference 
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from older parents. With new values, in the new settings, not only 
unqualified adjustment on the part of the old is necessary: but it is 
also a matter of education in a democratic way of living instead of 
old authoritarian pattern. Therefore, there is a need to organize plan- 
ned and purposeful activities which can constructively engage older 
persons according to their capacities. The problem is more acute in 
India than in other countries, where there is no organised recreation 


even for the normal population. 
CHANGING SOCIAL SYSTEM 


Although joint family looks after its older members, yet there are 
cases of dependence without sufficient means, unattached and desti- 
tute men who do not have any friends and relatives to look after them 
and feel very lonely. Such persons and those who want to havea 
life independent of their families in the company of their own 
age-mate, really need institutional services and clubs or day centres. 
Moreover, even in india gradually the traditional joint-family system 
is loosing its ground due to social changes and the average expectancy 
of life is also increasing with reduction of infant mortality, public 
health programmes, better medical facilities, improved sanitation and 
due to progress made by better nutrition and medical science. ` 


The average expectancy of life which was 27:5 years is now raised to 
47.5. The problems arising out of longevity are now showing new 
dimensions. The modern socio-economic system made old age a serious 
and social problem. Loss of gainful employmeat means reduction in 
status. Loss of spouse may lead to loss of home and prestige once en- 
joyed as head ofafamily. The loss of friends and diminishing energy 
reduce social status. On the other hand persons at the age of 56to 
60 years have maturity of mind, richness of wisdom which they want to 
utilise for constructive channels. Many ofthe senior citizens do not 
portunity to utilise their mature taients and thus avoid 


get an OP 
frustration and get a feeling of being un Wanted or lonely. 


The average family of today can no longer fulfil its traditional 
function of looking after their aged. They struggle especially where 
there are only one or two grown-up children to provide their own 
family with an adequate standard of living and educational standard. 
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The younger people sometimes, acquire a negative attitude towards 
the aged, because of various factors mentioned above. 


SIZE OF PROBLEM 


With the increased span of life in India, a person over 65 years of 
age may be treated as aged, According to the population figures 
supplied by the Planning Commission in the Third Five Year Plan, 
there are 6:3 million persons in the group 6510 69 and 7-7 million 
persons aged 70 and above. Because of longevity, the retirement 
age in India has been raised from 55 to 58. In Scandinavian and 
other western countries, the retirement age is 70. Really, problems 
‘of aging come after the age of 65, There are 14 million persons in 
this group. Separate figures for the infirm Population are not 
available. The size of Indian family is 4-5 and ina family of 5 to 6 


Support one aged person, if 


Tn India, welfare of the aged and infi 
of the family. At the time of parti 


ment under the programmes 


sations particularly, Christian Missionaries provide care and treatment 
Services to the aged and. the infirm who did not have any family to 
Support them. A mention must be made of the contribution made 
by the Pioneering efforts of Cachire Homes. set up in the country, 
The Central Social Welfare Board and some of the progressive State 
Governments have a system of giving grants to institutions and 
agencies working for the welfare of the aged, Some State Governments 
also have a system of granting pensions to old persons. 


In the western countries particularly the U.S A., Canada, England 
Scandinavian countries, 


State responsibility. Al 
belonging to certain Ch i i 


ional services and recreational activities. The 
ncing these services and providing old age 
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' pensions is that of the Government. Ceylon is one of the most 


progressive countries, where Government took the responsibility of 
providing services to its aged population. In 1952, the British 
Minister of Labour appointed a National Advisory Committee whose 
term of reference were to advicse and assist him in promoting the 


employment of older men and women. The employment of aged was 


subject of International Labour Conference held in 1962 in Geneva 


and at an International Seminar held in Stockholm, in the same year. 


In 1954, the International Association of Gerontologists held its Third 
Conference in London. 


Services 


Keeping this magnitude of the problem and trends in views, we 
have to consider the question of providing some suitable welfare 
facilities and services to increasingly larger number of persons in 
the year to come, so that care and protection services are provided 


‘by the Government and necessary supportive services in the family. 


Moreover, the feeble, the infirm, the incurable, the physically and 
‘mentally handicapped and those aged who are suffering from chronic 
illness need special services either in their own homes or in infirmaries. 
Figures in respect of total number of infirm people in India are not 


available. 


The needs of the aged can roughly fall into the following cata- 
gories :— 
(ii) Occupational, 


(i) Environmental, 
(iv) Health, and 


(iii) Economic, 
(v) Leisure. 


there could be five types of programmes needed in the 


Therefore, \ 2 
d infirm persons :— 


«country for the older an 


(i) Day care centres or older person's clubs for those who live 


with their families, 
) Institutions for unattached dependent and friendless persons, 


chronically ill etc., 


(ii 
(iii) Infirmaries for incurable, 
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(iv) Employment opportunities to enable the able bodied aged 
to have economic security, and 

(v) Financialassistance or pensions to those aged and infirm 
who can live in their families but do not have sufficient 
means to maintain themselves, 


Day Care Centre 


As has been said above, aging is not only biological but also a 
social problem. Youth is an age of-acquiring things. Age is atime 
of physical and social Joss, loss of children, spouse, friends, job, 
Property and physical appearance. Another major problem is how 
to keep oneself actively and constructively engaged for the personal 
and social good. Manisa gregarious animal. He wants to belong 
to a group even at the older age, in order to express himself and to- 


have a sense of belonging. He needs a group of friends with whom 
he can share common interests and spend his spare time, 


In the United States and Canada, Welfare Agencies have started 
non-institutional services for older people. These services for older 
people are known as Golden Age Centres, Day Care Centres or 
Recreation Centres or Hobby Clubs for senior citizens. 


The Day Centre programme through planned activity, 
and recreation creates an environment and community conducive to: 
good physical and mental health. It prevents permature physical 


deterioration which is usually the result of inertia in the life of older 
persons, 


education 


Thus 


an aged person spends his spare time constructively avoiding 
conflicts 


in the family which come from an idle-mind. Day Care: 
Ceütres also lessen the need for costly institutional care, Day 
Centres provide useful Services to unhappy, lonely, and dejected 
‘oldesters’ which help them to make new friends and have day-time 


hours busier and happier 
REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements of organising a Day Centre may be briefly 
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enumerated as follows :— 


I. A small rented building in the community with sufficient 
space for afternoon rest, library, reading room, crafts and hobbies, 
indoor games and open space for outdoor games and. meetings. The 
building should be situated in healthy and open surroundings and 
should be easily approachable by the members. 

2. Various equipments for crafts, material for hobbies, literary 
books, popular magazines and newspapers, radio, simple furniture, 
easy chairs, benches, mats, a clock, and arrangements for serving light 
refreshments. 

3. A worker with warm understanding of problems of older 
persons, interest in their welfare, knowledge of group work techniques 
and leadership abilities. 

4. Group of volunteers interested in serving old people and 
having understanding of their problems, They could help the aged in— 


(:) writing letters for them, 

(i^) reading some books to them, 
(iii) having friendly chats, 
(iv) planning recreational activities, 


(v) collecting books and magazines and issue them to the 
members, and 


(vi) meeting their day-to-day needs, 
PRINCIPLES i 


The following are the principles wcich a group worker should 
keep in mind :— 


1. Group work aims at development. of members and achieve- 
ment of socially desirable goals. : 

2. The focus is on the group which is a basic unit through which 
service is to be given. 

3. There should be a well-thought out purpose of organising the 
group, starting at the group's own level. 
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4. The leader should know all the members, who should also 
know one another. There should be a sense of belonging. 
5. There should be guided but purposeful group inter-action. 


6. The group must have a chance of democratic discussion, 
fuller participation, self-determination and a relaxed and congenial 
atmosphere, 

7. The group organisation must be flexible and elastic. 

8. There should be Simple, purposeful and progressive programme 
activities required by the group. 

9. The group should use the available resources, 

10. The group should: discuss and evaluate its own programmes 
and suggest improvements. : 5 


: STEPS NECESSARY TO FORM A CLUB 


The initiative of organising Day Centre may come from older 
persons, younger persons with or without old parents or a voluntary 
agency working with older persons or engaged in community wel- 
fare activities. 


To begin with a small committee consisting of social workers, 
local leaders and some older persons could be formed to do the 


initial planning, enlisting members and finding a meeting place, for 
such a programme. 


The first meeting of the Club should be well-attended, The 
organiser of this meeting should make available to the members some 
literature about the need, purpose and objectives of the Club. The 
Meeting could start with a talk by the worker giving a brief idea of a 
Day Centre’s objectives, scope and activities. Suggestions from 


ganised by a newly formed Organisation, it should Prepare a constitu- 
a Society. The club should function 
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PROGRAMME 


The most important aspect of a Day Care Centre is its programme 
which should be simple, unexpensive, purposeful and flexible to suit 
all the interests and be determined by the wishes of the older people. 
The activities of the Club should not be an end in itself, they should 
eventually foster fellowship, should provide happier life to the aged 
and be changed according to the needs and circumstances. The prog- 
rammes should be planned by the members and there should be in- 
formal and cordial atmosphere in the Centre. 


The following is the list of ‘Various activities which could form 
part of the programme of a Day Centre :— 
INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 


These may include : 


(i) Library and reading room, 
(ii) Hobbies, handicrafts, wood work, tailoring, embroidery, 
painting, leather work, ceramics, spinning etc. 


(iii) Creative writing, 
(iv) Use of musical instruments, 
(v) Book review. 

GROUP ACTIVITIES 


These include :— 


(i) Singing, (ii) Folk dancing, 
(iii) Discussion groups, (iv) Story tellings, 
(v) Light refreshments, (vi) Picnics, 


(vii) Sight seeing, trips, 
(viii) Indoor games, (cards, carrom, Chess etc.), 
(ix) Outdoor games, (Badminton, hockey etc.) 
(x) Lectures and debates, 
(xi) Poetic competition, adult literacy, 
(xii) Parties, (xiii) Dramas, 
(xiv) Group games etc. 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 


May include the following :— 
(i) Inter club activities, (ii) Visiting 
(iii) Religious discourses, temples, 


(iv) Celebrating national festivals, 
(v) Film shows. 


churches and 


OBJECTIVES 


Thus the Programme of a Day Centre should provide Opportunity 
to the older people :— 


(i) to meet people and make new friends, 
(ti) to occupy their leisure-time constructively and to conquer 
lonliness, 
(tii) to keep themselves physically and mentally active, 
(iv) to be independent, useful and self-sufficient, and 
(v) to accept responsibility, get a feeling of belonging and being 
wanted, 


'n short, a Day Care 
oldester to spend his time 
achieve happiness and avo 
community, 


Centre programme helps the individual 
usefully and Constructively in order to 
id any inconvenience to the family and 


Home for the Aged 


1. Inability to aq; 


2. They feel lonely and de; 


2 dejected irrespective of education, in- 
come and/or family relationship 
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3. They have Iost touch with their families, they are no longer 
looked to for help, either because their children have married, or the 
latter are trained to patterns of behaviour and family set up which do 
not include their parents. 

4. They do not have any family or friends. 

5. The death of either the husband or wife adds to the misery 
of being ‘lost’. : 

6. The environmental changes also add to this sense of inability 
to adjust. 

7. Ill-health and being unable to care properly for oneself. 


In England, forty two year’s old Groud Captain Leovard Cashire, 
hero of the World War established a series of sixteen homes. He 
visited India in 1955 with a small sum of Rs. 1,000, but his faith and 
determination immediately brought into existence Homes for older 
persons at Bombay (Andheri), Poona, Dehradun, Delhi, Jamshedpur, 
Calcutta, Serampore, and Katpadi. 


The problem of older people needing institutional care has not 
assumed such a proportion, so as to expect the State to organize insti- 
tutions. The voluntary welfare agencies will for some time have to 
provide institutional services to the needy older persons. An agency 
should provide an opportunity to older homeless men to restore 
health and morale by means of proper rest, wholesome recreation and 
look for its therapeutic value. 


REQUISITIES TO RUN THE HOMES 


The following are a bare outline. It is not possible to do more 
here than to give main points. Much depends upon the sympathetic 
understanding of the problems and need of old people and initiative 
on the part of organizations. r 


LOCATION OF THE BUILDING 


The building for the Home for the Aged should, as far as possi- 
ble, be located in the outskirts of the city; preferably with a park or 
water outlòok. The building should cover not more than 60 per 
cent of the groùnd area leaving courtyard and some garden space. 
The home should be easily accessible to public transport, churches, 
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temples, mosques, and medical resources. . The size of the building 
should be in accordance with the number of inmates. 


The building should be constructed with special reference to the 
needs of the older and the feeble people with proper. protective. dc- 
vices. It should meet the requirements of necessary sanitary and fire 
regulations. Ramps may be substituted for stairs and hand-rails for 
side-walls. Area of a room should not be less than 100 square feet. 
Accommodation per héad should not beless than 50 square feet. 
There should be proper ventilation, fresh air, running water, tele- 
phone connections, electricity and laundry facilities and specially con- 
structed bath-rooms in the Home. There should be one W.C. for 
not more than 10 inmates. Bath-rooms, washing rooms and other 
toilet facilities should be easily accessible and cleanly kept. 


In order to give certain amount of privacy to the inmates, 
dormitory type of accommodation should be substituted for a room 
each for 2-3 inmates. In cold climate, open porches, directly expos- 
ed to the sun will be very useful. There should be separate room for 
sitting, library, recreation, dining, etc. 


EQUIPMENT 


The home should have variety of equipment which should provide 
comforts to the inmates. Every resident should be given a box ora 
locker, comfortable easy-chairs, bed, bed-side table, shelf etc. 


POPULATION 


The Home should admit at a time such number of inmates, so as 
to keep it manageable as well as run it economically. Men and 
women could be mixed in an institution. Total strength ina Home 
should not exceed 50. Any number less than 20 will make for 


heavy maintenance costs. Those who can afford, should pay for. 
their care. 


FOOD 


The kitchen should be specially constructed with smokeless ovens. 
The persons responsible for cooking the food should be medically: 
examined. Careful knowledge of nutrition should be applied while 
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planning menus. The specific caloric requirement for the older 
persons should be kept in mind. Common complaints like indiges- 
tion, over-weight, under-weight should be avoided by a well-thought 
and a balanced meal, served in relaxed atmosphere. The food should 
include milk, vegetables, fruits etc. The food which causes distress 
and indigestion like fried and spicy food should be avoided. 


STAFF 


The most important requisite for the Home for the Aged isa 
well-qualified and mature staff, with not only understanding of 
problems of the old people but also keen interest in the welfare of 
the inmates. 


REQUIREMENTS 


1. Every Home should have a well-thought-out intake policy. 
"The necessary conditions requiring admission should be laid down. 
These relate to income, age and the social and physical status of the 
persons. Selection should be made after an interview and a home 
visit. 


2. Providing recreational facilities, library anda reading room 
with a Radio, indoor games, hobbies, trips, etc. will bring more life in 
the Home. A Home could also run a Day-centre for non-residents 
in order to encourage participation. with other members of the 
community. 


3. Proper records of the inmates—their history prior to their 
entrance, progress in the Home, discharges and deaths should be . 
maintained. 


4. The Home should also have necessary arrangements for 
cremating and burial of the unattached older persons. 


5. Visiting hours, procedure for absence of the inmates, rest 
periods, opportunities for earning and spending money, assisting in 
the Home should be properly regulated. 


6. Self-government through residents’ elected committees should 
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be encouraged. Work in the Home should be divided among 
various committees. 


7. Inmates should be helped to be busy with occupations they 
like—hobbies, kitchen garden, working in the kitchen, assisting 
the staff in management of the Home. 


8. A Home should also have arrangements for short stay of 
certain older people fora change. Needs of such residents will be 
different from the needs of the permanent residents. 


9. Inorder to make the life of the residents happier, hobbies 
like paper work, simple weaving, sewing, knitting, doll and puppet 
making, wood work, leather work, kitchen gardening, cane work, 
model making, painting etc., should be encouraged. 


The size of the staff will depend upon the number of residents. 
- The ratio of the staff with that of inmates will vary according to the 
type of service, which is being rendered by the Home There may be 
trained nurses, one for 20 inmates, part-time dietitian and medical 
officer and staff required for the kitchen. It may not be possible to 
appoint separate ‘Social work’ staff for the Home. It is enough if the 
superintendent or the Manager of the Home is a trained social 
worker with specialisation in medical social work. The staff members 
who do not show interest in the well-being of the aged people should 
not be allowed to work in the Home for the Aged. As far as possible, 
the staff should be provided with residential facilities in separate units. 
or wings of the building. There should be sufficient number of people 
on duty at night. i 


MEDICAL AND NURSING CARE 


As has been said above, adequate provision for medical care of 
the aged is necessary, particularly if the Home has got some feeble 
.and infirm people. There should be provision for a sick-room. 
Budget provision for providing necessary medicines and tonics should 
be made. Every inmate should be. physically examined before 
admission, to be followed by periodical examinations. Cases needing 
prolonged medical care or those suffering from chronic diseases should. 
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not be admitted and if any inmate is found suffering from a conta- 
' gious disease, he should be immediately removed to a hospital, 
Services of a visiting physician should be available daily for an hour. 
As far as possible, medical facilities in the community should be 
utilized. Adequate dental and optical care should also be provided. 


10. The older persons should be encouraged to provide social 
services to the community. This may be in the form of coaching 
children, adult education classes, helping in marriages, advising and 
counselling youth etc. 


POOR HOMES 


Begging is a problem which partly arises out of existence of large 
number of destitute aged, infirm, permanently incurable persons with- 
out any econemic security. One can find lerge numbers of such 
persons begging at public places. In states, where begging is an 
offence, Poor Houses have been set up under the Beggars Act as its 
states’ statutory responsibility to provide for the care and after-care 
of beggars who also include aged and infirm. Such institutions are 
working in Delhi, Punjab, Maharashtra, Madras, etc. 


Infirmary 


.The old age also brings with it feebleness, chronic illness, and 
other physical and mental disabilities. Some oldsters constantly need 
medical treatment. Pro'onged illness creates difficulties not only for 
the patient, who gets irritated at very small pretext but also for the 
family which is unable to provide for nursing and medical care. 

' Therefore, there is a need for separate institutions for such persons. 
At present the aged and the infirm are being served in the same insti- 
tutions. The problem of normal aged persons is quite different from 
the problem of infirm and incurable who need careful nursing. Hence 
there is a need to have infirmaries on medical lines, separate from 
institutions for normal aged. An infirmary, therefore, means resi- 
dential medical care to the aged suffering from chronic illness and 
nursing care to the incurable and the infirm, separate from custodial 
care which normal persons require, 
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REQUISITES 
The requisites of an infirmary are as follows :— 


(i) A registered organisation of social workers and public men. 
(ir) A building situated outside the city with small rooms for 2-3 
patients, sufficient open space and toilet facilities. 
(iii) Running water and electricity. ; 
(iv) Well qualified medical, nursing and social work staff with 
interest in the work relating to the infirm. J 
(v) Sufficient supply of food, milk, vegetables, fruits and im- 
portant medicines. 
(vi) Proper records of particulars of inmates admitted, discharged 
and died. 
(vii) Necessary equipment like beds, minimum equipment for 
rooms, office, wheel-chairs, stretchers and nursing equip- 
ment. 


GOIDING PRINCIPLES 


The following are some of the guiding points for running a in- 
firmary efficiently :— 


1. The building in which the infirmary is housed should 
meet the municipal as well as medical requirements—fire-protection, 
and sanitary conditions, There should be arrangements for isolation 
of patients, adequate protective devices like ramps and handles. 
Periodical inspection should be provided to avoid accidents. 


2. All medical and nursing care must be supervised by a licensed 
medical man. Standard of dietary, nursing and general care should 
be determined by the physician. Nursing care should be provided 
by trained and qualified nurses. All inmates should be medically 
checked up before admission and then periodically by the physician. 
Records of all the examinations, treatment provided, progress register- 
ed etc , should be properly maintained. All admissions and discharges 
should be decided by the physicians on the basis of the agency intake 
policy. The nurses should be responsible for baths, changing clothes, 
assisting with toilet, giving medicines, and treatment recommended. 
by the physician, weighing, recording temperatures, serving meals, 
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changing beds, cleaning, disinfecting and supervising room, hospital 
and nursing equipment. ; 

3. The institution should also make arrangements for providing 
religious services, social service and simple recreation, occupational 
and physical therapy to the inmates. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS 


The Study Team on Social Welfare set up by the Planning Commi- 
ssion recommended that the Government may work out minimum 
standards in social welfare services. The Indian Conference of 
Social Work appointed a Study Group which worked out minimum 
standards for child care institutions. Later, the central Social Wel- 
fare Board brought out a brochure indicating standards for welfare 
services. The Union Parliament enacted Orphanages and Other 
Chairtable Homes (Supervision and Control) Act in 1960. No 
attempt has, however, been made so far to work out minimum 
standards for services and institutions for the aged and the infirm. It 
is true that there are fewer institutions but the field is neglected be- 
cause the problem does not seem to be so pressing for the society as 
other social problems. Some States have, however, given their con- 
sideration to this problem and have evolved a system of recogaizing 
welfare agencies for the purpose of giving them licenses but these 
rules are not applicable to the services for the aged and the infirm. 


Maharashtra Experiment. Maharashtra has given a lead by fram- 
ing rules for the recognition of the Homes for the aged and the infirm. 
According to these rules, grants will be sanctioned to the institutions 
for the infirm only after these are recognized by the Director of 
Social Welfare. In giving recognition, the Director shall satisfy 
himself about the following :— 


(i) The Home is registered under the Societies Registration Act, 
1860, or the Public Trust Act, 1951, 
(ii) Its management is in the hands of reliable and “competent. 
persons. 
(iii) The Home meets a genuine need in the locality. 


(iv) The resources of the Home are adequate to meet its neces- 
ary expenditure. 


(v) The amenities provided in the Home for the inmates, viz. 
wholesome and sufficient food, clothing, bedding, medical 
care, recreational and leisure-time activities etc. are suit- 
able. 


(vi) The premises in which the Home is situated are in sanitary 
condition and adequate sleeping and dining accommodation 
is provided for the inmates. 


(vii) Separate arrangements are provided for male and female 
inmates of a Home which caters for both males and 
females. 

(viii) The Home admits inmates of all castes, creeds and religions 
without any distinction. 

(ix) The Home agrees to inspection by the Inspecting Officers of 
the Social Welfare Department with or without previous 
notice and to produce such records and registers as may be 
required for the inspection ; and 

(x) Funds are available in that year for recognition and grant- 
in-aid to new Homes. 


Detailed Standards. |t may thus be seen that broad conditions of 
granting recognition have been worked out but what is needed is de- 
tailed requirements of running of welfare services for the aged and 
infirm in terms of requirements of buildings, sanitation, food, cloth- 
ing, medical aid, recreation, hobbies, vocational training, etc. The 
minimum standards and requirements in terms of different kinds of 
services like day centres, employment services, homes for the aged 
and infirmaries have to be worked out for welfare agencies running 
these programmes, These requirements could, however, serve asa 
basis for laying down minimum standards on statutory basis. Since 
the aged and the infirm are equally under-previleged and weaker sec- 
tions and are not in a position to use basic minimum services by 
themselves and they need further supplementary special services, it is 
necessary that attention should also be paid to this area of social 
welfare. It is, therefore, suggested that the Orphanages and Charit- 
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able Homes (Supervision and Control) Act 1960 may be amended to 
include homes for the aged and infirm also. This is necessary to 
check growth of sub-standard institutions and services. In this area 
of social welfare, it will comparatively be easier to maintain stand- 
ards, if standards are laid down before the position becomes too 
complicated after the mushroom growth of institutions and services 
for the aged and the infirm as in care of other sections of our | 


population. 
Employment 


India suffers from poverty. As a result of economic planning, - 
per capita income in this country has now reached a level which is 
still very low. This low income standard also affects the position of 
retired and unattached aged persons who are without any work to , 
maintain themselves. Another factor responsible for economic 
dependance of the aged in India is the absence of any organized 
system of substantial social security benefits to her older people. 
Therefore, a person who retires from employment or who is unable to 
earn his living, faces many difficulties. The position becomes still 
worse if either the man has not been able to fulfil his responsibilities 
of life or he does not have any one to support him. Thus, for most 
aged persons in this country, it is a question of maintaining them- 
selves in old age without sufficient means, 


The problem can be divided into two paris (1) providing work to 
those who are able to earn a living and (2) providing old age pensions 
of substantia] amounts to those who are unable to work because of 
old age and chronic illness. Employment for lighter work after 
retirement to the older persons will not only provide necessary 
economic security but will also help them to keep themselves busy. 
Dr. John Matthai once said “work is essential to human life apart 
from its money value ; for Work is the only abiding joy in life. There 
are two things necessary to enjoy life in higher sense (1) living a life 
in an atmosphere of good human fellowship and (2) opportunity of 
filling every moment of life with work that interests and grips one. 
Jf one has these two things, there is nothing more that life can 
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offer. 
Tj Ur 


Gainful and purposeful employment within the physical capacity 
ofa manas a means of adding further to the retirement income if 
any, will fill upa gap which an older person feels at their stage of 
his life. Therefore, providing of employment to older people is more 
important and necessary than providing old age pension, since 
according to Judge Crawford of England ‘there is no justification in 
history or physiology for setting an age limit to work. Employing 
authorities—government, industry, welfare organizations, should adopt 
a positive policy to give older people a fair chance on their merits to 
compete for available jobs. Some establishments have found retired 
persons more useful for their work than younger persons because the 
older persons have more maturity of experience. 


It may be difficult for an old retired person to start again. 
Hobbies like photography, leather work, plaster work, painting, 
basketry, preparation of decorative Objects, literary work, toy- 
making, if persued with some skill may help an oldster to supple- 
ment his income. 


Voluntary agencies interested in the welfare of their aged persons 
particulaily those running Day Centres or Clubs could take up this 
work of providing employment Opportunity to the aged, 


Old Age Assistance/Pension 


In relatively advanced countries of the West, the older citizens are 
paid monthly cash allowance to maintain themselves either in their 
own homes or in institutions, One, out of every five old persons 
cannot work and, cannot get enough from relatives, private income, 
pension or their social security benefits. Such assistance is available 
only to such needy persons over the age of 65 years who cannot 
Support themselves. This amount is payable to an older person 
eligible for such assistance and covers necessary expenditure on food,, 
clothing, shelter and incidentals. The quantum of such assistance. 
is to be declared after the applicant's house is visited by a social 


Worker who assesses the need with reference to applicant's social and. 
economic status, 


After the amount is paid to the oldster, it is to be seen by the 
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social worker by paying visit to the family whether the amount is 
being utilised properly for the maintenance of the applicant. This 
programme should be run by the State through its own welfare 
machinery or voluntary agencies. Another alternative to public 
assistance programme is assistance in kind and services, distributing 
free rations and clothes and providing visiting nurses and free medical 
aid. Sucha service will lessen the costly institutional service and 
will keep the family in strength. w 


In India, Uttar Pradesh gave a lead in introducing a system of 
pension for older persons. According to the Uttar Pradesh scheme, 
all destitute persons of 65 years of age and over, who are domiciled 
and have resided in the Uttar Pradesh for more than a year are 
entitled to old age Pension, subject to maintaining good conduct. 
Applicants having an income upto Rs. 10 per month will not be 
cosidered eligible for old age pension. An application for pension 
is to be submitted on the prescribed form to the Tehsildar who 
after due verification will forward the application to the District 
Magistrate for recommending the case to the Additional Labour 


Commissioner. 


In West Bengal Peasion Rules, a destitute person who has attained 
the age of seventy, who is a resident of West Bengaland whose 
income is not less than Rs. 4 per month may get old age pension of 
Rs. 12 per month if he live: in rural and Rs. 15 per month if he lives 
in urban areas. 


According to Madras scheme, destitute persons over the age of 
65 years and destitute persons of 60 and above who are incapacitated 
to earn a living are eligible for an old age pension upto Rs. 20 per 


month. 
OBSERVATIONS 


Old age pension schemes are also being started in other states and 
their list is increasing. In the limited scope of this chapter, it is not 
possible to give details ofthe scheme of all the State Governments. 
However, the scheme of pension to the aged has been implement in 
three/four States. It is necessary to assess the usefulress and the 
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scope of this scheme before it is implemented by other States, The ` 
study of the State Schemes reveals the following points :— 


(1) The qualifying age of the pensioner has no relation to the 
age of superannuation Prescribed by the government and other 
employers, Whereas the superannuation age under the government 
is 58 years, the age of eligibility for pension to the aged is 65 years: 


Therefore, there is a gap of seven years uncovered by any social - 
Security scheme, 


- (2) The conditions of payment of pension are (a) the pensioner 
should have no relation and (b) no income to support himself. This 
Scheme is, therefore, not meant for the pensioners but only those 
who are not covered by any pension benefit, i.e. those who have 
been engaged an casual jobs. In other words, the pension schemes 
of the State Governments are meant only as a remedial measure 
against destitution. 


(3) The amount sanctioned to the pensioner is very paltry and 
hardly enables an individual with a small family to maintain himself. 
The scheme is really not a pension scheme but it is a scheme of Social 
assistance to the destitute. The scheme does not cover infirm but 


young persons. The Scheme should cover both the aged and the 
infirm.’ 


CHAPTER SIX 


DRA AAAI LISI LLL EE 
Welfare Services 
for the Handicapped 


The problem of the physically handicapped persons has not been 
properly understood nor much work has been done for their welfare. 
There are social and psychological problems of the handicapped, the 
understanding of which would help in providing necessary services 
to the handicapped persons. A physically handicapped person is one, 
who has either completely lost the use or can make restricted use of 
one or more of his physical organs. A handicapped person is just 
like normal person, except that he suffers from that particular 
handicap. Te is capable of performing all the necessary functions, 
which a normal person does, with the limitations because of the 
handicap. For instance, it is possible for a blind person to do every- 
thing what a normal person does, except that he cannot perform a 
job for which the use of the eye-sight is essential. Therefore, if we 
understand the problem of the handicapped persons, many of the 
problems connected with their welfare will cease to exist or some 


other solution will be found. 


A handicapped person would continue to remain a parasite on 
the society, if he is not properly trained and rehabilitated in order to 
earn his independent living and contribute to the ,tax-money, on which 
he otherwise lives ; if he is not handicapped, but if the training is given 
in such a way that within the existing physical limitations, he is able 
to perform certain definite functions in order to become as useful as 
a normal person is. 


The handicapped persons have always been a subject of pity and 
been living on people's charity. It was considered to be the 
result of God’s wrath on the man that he was handicapped. 
Since then, this thinking has undergone changes, and it is now thought 
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that the handicapped individual has a right to live and to enjoy life like 
other normai human beings, but in order to become a useful citizen, he 
should be given special educational and training facilities, and employ- 
ment opportunities. Therefore, the society has to help the handicapped 
individual to develop his remaining powers to the maximum. 


Some people have been of the opinion that money should not be 
spent on deformed people when there are millions of normal citizens 
without education and employment. This is an outmoded thinking. 
The handicapped persons need two things : (i) economtc independence 
and (ii) minimum comforts of life. What is necessary is complete 
integration of the handicapped persons into society, rather than 
regarding them as a separate group. Their happiness lies in the . 
prosperity of his community, but preferential treatment of the 
handicap is not suggested. What is necessary, is the understanding 
of their problems and needs by the society, in order to help them to 
help themselves. 


Problems of the Welfare of the Blind 


“A person is blind who cannot count the fingers of a hand held 
up at a yard’s distance” (Government of India, Ministry of Education, 
letter No. F. 1-58/52-G-2 of 20-1-1953), India does not have an 
accepted definition of the blind but generally speaking, a blind person 
is an individual, whose vision is of no practical value for the purpose 
of education or general business of living. He is a person who is 
unable to perform any work for which eye-sight is essential, Lt. Col. 
E. Kirwan has defined total blindness as being “unable to count 
fingers of the hand from a distance of one foot ; a person is classed 


partially blind if he is not able to do so by stretching his hand 
out." 


No reliable stastistics of the population of the blind persons 
in India are available: On the basis ofa rough guess, the total blind 
population in the country will be about two millions. Among the 
causes of blindness can be included unhygienic condition of living 
flies and dust, cataract, glaucoma, trachoma, malnutrition, general : 
diseases, small-pox, pernicious activities of' couchers and quacks 
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and the ill effects of bad posture, glare, bad lighting and badly printed 
books. 


Because of the lack of proper medical facilities in the country, 
the incidence of blindness is not controlled. The State has not 
undertaken any nationwide programme for the prevention of blind- 
ness. It is hoped, the incidence of blindness will be on the decrease 
With the development of general medical services in the country, 
particularly in the villages. However, some of the voluntary agencies 
have been holding Eye Relief Camps, mostly in the rural areas, but 
this does not solve the entire problem. What is needed is sufficient 
publicity about the care and treatment of the eyes and the need of 
getting medical aid before it is too late, 


Countries like Canada and the U. K. have a programme of 
registration of all their blind. At a given time, they know the 
number of blind people. National agencies with their state and 
district branches, are entrusted with the work of the welfare of the 
blind, 


NEW CONCEPT 


There are certain misconceptions in the minds of the people about 
the blind people in the country. 


1. All the partially visually handicapped persons are placed in 
the catagory of blind although they are not totally blind. The blind 
are victims of myths and prejudices. There is still a war between 
superstition and science. 

2, Most blind people are normal in every sense except they 
cannot see. They are neither crushed nor blessed. 


3. A blind person does not want pity. What he needs is under- 
standing and encouragement so that it is possible for him to live as 
normally as possible. He neither wants to be considered as a 
museum piece nor does he benefit by the hostile or over-protecting 
behaviour of parents or teachers. 


4. It is wrong that a blind person has a sixth or even a seventh 
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sense and that there is a separate psychology for the blind, A blind 
person is neither psychologically abnormal or subnormal nor gifted 
with compensatory powers. 


EVOLUTION OF THE WELFARE OF THE BLIND 


There have been important stages in the evolution of the welfare 
of the blind. The first stage was of pity and the blind were given 
shelter and food kept in the asylums. Later a rudimentary training 
in simple crafts was imparted to the blind to keep them occupied. 
With the advent of Braille system, it was possible to give them some 
education as near as possible the education given to the sighted 
children. Today in the Western countries, a blind person is earning 
as much as a sighted person in certain avocations with necessary 
training. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


The first school for the blind was set up at Amritsar in 1887. 
Subsequently, schools were set up in the different parts of the 
country and today there are about 70 teaching institutions for 
the blind which are educating nearly 3,000 blind children, With 
the assistance of the UNESCO, it was possible to evolve a single 
Braille Code for international use; The Indian Expert Braille 
Committee evolved a uniform system known as the Bharati Braille 


which is now being used in India for all the languages. 


SYSTEMS OF EDUCATING BLIND CHILDREN 


Some experiments have been made in the training and education 
of the blind all over the world and there isa difference of opinion 
about the types of institutions we should have for the blind. There 
are three kinds of institutions working today in different parts of the 
world, (i) residential institutions, (ii) day-schools and (itt) integrated 
schools. 


Till now, it was thought that the handicapped persons, particularly 
the blind, should be instructed in special schools, where there i$ 
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arrangement for boarding and lodging because it is difficult for the 
blind pupils to go to day-schools and come back to their families in 
the evening. - It was thought that in addition to special instructions, 
the blind child also needs special care in an institution which the 
family cannot give. Another school of thought believes that a blind 
child should remain in the family instead of being institutionalised. 
. What is necessary, according to this school is to have sepatate insti- 
tutions for the blind without arrangements for boarding and lodging 
of the students, 


The third group has developed a different thinking on the subject. 
This trend is becoming common in the United States. They are work- 
ing towards integrated schools. The blind child, according to them, 
should study along with the other sighted children in a school with, 
arrangements of special coaching teacher by a person knowing Braille. 
The idea is that blind persons have to work in the community after 
their education and training. It will be very unhealthy if separate 
residential or non-residential institutions are set up for the blind 
children. This view is now being shared even in the West; Canada 


is also now working on the same lines. 


The chief aim of such institutions will be to train the students to 
adjust themselves to their handicap and to do all jobs which a’ sighted 
child can do except in case of the job where the use of the eye-sight 

-is necessary. Education of the blind should be a process of guidance 
for life, teaching should be by socialization method, emphasis should 
be on vocational training and it should aim at the total development 


- of mind and body of the pupil. 


NURSERY EDUCATION 


The question of providing educational facilities to the blind 
children upto the age of six years has not been seriously considered 
in this country. In fact the nursery education as such has not 
received attention of the Government. Only voluntary agencies have 
provided some services in this regard without this service havittg been 
recognized by the Government. The problem of the pre-school blind 
child is acute. On the first thought, nursery education for the blind 
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children would look very expensive but if it is necessary for sighted 
children. it should be more so for sightless children who are in greater 
need of early preparation for school education latter. Blind children 
are sent to a school at an age when they have already suffered years 
of blindness without receiving training in adjusting to normal living 
conditions, They have already formed certain undesirable habits. 
In wany cases, they have passed the age of education. It often 
becomes difficult to train them as they are apt to display a dislike for 
learning. There is, therefore, no doubt, that the nursery schools for 
blind chlldren will be more useful and economise on their education 
later, since the nursery schools will prepare them to adjust themselves 
to their handicap before they attain school-going age. 


ROLL OF PARENTS IN PRE-SCHOOL DAYS 


Before we consider the various aspects of the running of the nur- 
sery schools, we have to study the role of the parents of the pre-school 
blind child. The blind child needs love and affection, opportunities 
forlearning by doing, freedom to manipulate objects, freedom to 
move aboutas much as possible and to ask questions, a sense of 
belonging to the group and adequacy in meeting situations. The 
healthy relationship between the blind child and his parents is very 
important for his normal growth. The parents, therefore, play a 
very important role in the formation of the blind child's personality. 
The proper use of the pre-school period will sharpen the child's mind 
and make him more ready for the knowledge of the surroundings 
provided the co-operation and understanding of the parents is there. 
The parents have, therefore, to provide Necessary opportunities to the 
blind child for his all round development. A child needs first-hand 
experience. His questions should be answered patiently since he can 
learn only by talking and not by seeing. Compare something new to 
him with something which he already knows. Encourage the use of 
all senses in giving information and let him manipulate objects as 
much as possible. Make him acquainted with live specimens of 
small animals and replicas of large objects. Use of the models for this 


Purpose will be very useful. In short, the treatment should be 
objective. 
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The parents should also understand that generally the blind 
children are mentally like other children though they may need a little 
more time and assistance in learning things than what the sighted 
‘children do. A blind child depends upon his other senses like hearing, 
touching, tasting and smelling to get knowledge of the outside world. 
More than the school, it is the parents who have to give these initial 
experiences of life to their blind child. 


PARENT'S EDUCATION 


Training of the parents of the pre-school blind child is as impor- 
tant as the training of the child himself, otherwise they will fail to 
have a correct understanding of the child's needs and emotions result- 
ing in serious psychological disturbances in the child which would 
retard his assimilation first in the family and later in the society. This 
training is necessary since very few parents accept blind babies nor- 
mally. Voluntary agencies would render a useful service by taking up 
this work, 


READY FOR SCHOOL 


Before a child is sent to nursery school, he should be able to 
move about easily with a fair sense of dircction, be able to adjust 
himself without much difficulty to new physical surroundings and 
personal situations, be able to leave the home without becoming 
"unduly upset, to show readiness of adaptability and to beable to 
express himself in simple language. 


A pre-school service to the blind child is of recent origin. The 
question whether the nursery school for the blind should be residential 
or non-residential has already been discussed. Here the policy 
adopted in respect of secondary schoolfor the blind children has to 
be followed. In the western countries, there is a growing trend 
towards integrated schoolsfor the blind and the sighted children. 
The basic philosophy to consider is that all children have a right to 
remain with their families during the course of their education and 
that the blind child has a right to be counted as one of the members 
of the family. Both the family and the community have an obligation 
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to provide a blind child with the minimum equivalent of what a 
sighted child claims. A nursery school should be set upon the 
principle of substituting within its four walls the best qualities of 
a home. In England, nurseries for the blind children known as the 
Sunshine Homes, are run under the management of the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind. Similarly, in the United States, 
there are nursery schools for blind children as also nurseries for the 
sighted and blind children of an integrated type. 


The staff and the equipment for the nursery school will be 
generally the same as that in the nurseries for sighted children. 
The question will still be to consider the special requirements of 
the blind babies. Similarly, the staff will be equally qualified and 
trained showing real understanding of an interest in blind children. 
Some of the activities of a nursery school for the blind children 
are:— 


(i) Music. 
(ii) Training through the handling of articles of different shapes; 
sizes, weights, smoothness, roughness, etc. 
(iti) Clay modelling. 
(iv) Climbing, 
(v) Playing in sand. pits. 


(vi) Smelling flowers and other objects to distinguish one 
from the other, 


(vii) Listening to various sounds and recognizing them. 
(viii) Training in daily routine living, health habits, etc. 
(ix) Guidance to overcome oddities in behaviour. 


(x) Plenty of out-door exercises for the building up of general 
health and body control. 


(xi) To provide sufficient experiences, 


SH School children could be divided into two age groups— 
id years and 5 to 7 years. The teachers should maintain case 
istory of each child indicating the family history, cause of blindness, 
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medical report, and children’s work, and the progress in the 
nursery etc. 


OTHER AGE-GROUPS 


The second age-group for the purpose of educating the blind 
child may be from 7 to 12 years. In this age-group the blind child 
should have sufficiently mastered Braille. He should be encouraged 
to have interest in the environment. Manual training through simple 
crafts and clever use of the fingers is necessary. The standard and 
curriculam of education should be the same as that for the sighted 
children in this age-group. The subjects in the time table should 
include physical training, nature study, cookery for girls, arith- 
metic, geography, history, language, general science, music and extra 
curricular activities, simple crafts, hobbies, folk songs, gymnastics, 
debating, scouting, weaving. 


The third age-group will be from 12 to 16 years. Here the -child 
should have systematic education like other children and be prepared 
for the same examinations as the sighted children with plenty of 
activities of an outdoor nature. The school should give individual 
attention to each child. At the staff meetings, performances of 
children should be reviewed and recorded, children should develop 
sufficient mobility. 


From 16 onwards the children will be classified onthe basis of 
their performances in studies, their level of intelligence, their apti- 
tude and ability. Those who are able to go for the higher academic 
education, could be permitted to join the college. Others could be 
given training in certain vocations for sheltered employment or em- 
ployment in the open industries. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


The residential institutions for the blind should have boarding 
and lodging facilities on the basis of the standards specified in case 
of institutions for other children." The institution will need domestic 
and other staff to look after their routine class-room work and to care 
for them. Under proper supervision, the children may be asked to 
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participate in household duties. They can help in the kitchen, making 
their beds, foid their clothes, polish their shoes, etc. 


EMBOSED LITERATURE 


1. There is a great dearth of Braille literature in our country 
and our Government Press at Dehra Dun can never bein a position 
to cope with the total need in this respect, The education of blind 
children cannot make any headway in the absence of adequate supply 
of Braille books. There is urgent necessity of installing more Braille 
Presses on a regional basis. 


2. Talking books which are in the form of gramophone records 
or tape-recorders could also go a long way in fulfilling the long-felt 
need of literature for the blind. 


3. In the U.K. and many other advanced countries over and 
above the regular Braille Presses which turn out mass production of 
Braille literatures, there are hundreds of voluntary sighted transcribers 


who Braille out books of special nature for the benefit of the blind. 
This could be tried in India. 


TRAINING 


Some of the blind children who are not proficient in studies and 
are not well-equipped with high intelligence could be prepared for 
some industrial occupation later. Many of the adult blind could 
"also be trained this way. In their case it is known that adjustment 
to the new condition of life is difficult. There is therefore a great 
necessity of giving them a short-term rehabilitation course as the one 
‘provided in England at Torquay and inthe United States at Min- 
neapolis. People who lose sight latet in their life face a good deal. 
of frustration and shock. A well-directed rehabilitation course i5 
considered the best remedy to make them understand that they have 


not lost everything and they can still be useful and contributory 
members of society. 


REHABILITATION 


In India the schools for the blind are insufficient. Still more 
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insufficient is the opportunity of employment to the trained blind. 
The type of the training given is not always adequate to enable the 
blind people to earn a decent living. A few blind persons have ben 
absorbed as teachers in the schools for the blind andas teachers of 
music. Others areemployed in weaving, cane work, carpet and 
brush making which are usually workshop industries. Some of the 
vocations for the blind are sewing, knitting, weaving, brush making, 
tailoring, news-paper selling, leather work, poultry keeping, sales- 
manship, laundry, grinding, husking work, physiotherapy etc. 


Efforts are being made by the workers interested in the welfare 
of the blind to find out such processes in industry as can be perform- 
ed successfully by the blind. In North America, many of the blind 
are working as journalists, bakers, stenographers, judges, teachers, 
lawyers, telephone operators and factory workers. In this connection, 
mention may also be made of St. Dunstan’s Institute in England 
which builds upon the blind man’s confidence by (i) training in self 
care, (ii) study of his vocational needs and (iii) giving of training in 
vocations suited to his needs in a sheltered workshop. If the indus- 
tries cooperate, there is every possibility of opening up new avenues 
of employment for the skilled blind. Our real assistance to the blind 
will be in the discovery of the taks which the blind could take up with 


advantage. 

SHELTERED WORKSHOPS i 
J. Salmon defines a sheltered workshop as “a charitable institu- 
able institution not being conducted for 
the purpose of providing remunerative employment or rehabilitating 
activity for physically, mentally or socially handicapped workers". 
Voluntary agencies could run sheltered workshops for giving training 
to the blind under sheltered conditions where they are able to adapt 
themselves to the altered conditions and to acquire new skills in order 


to be able to earn a living. Workshops for the blind have their 


advantage and disadvantage andtheir greatest setback is that they 


usually show losses even if they are most efficiently managed, as a 
blind worker is not in a position to produce as much asa sighted 
Some subsidy for running these workshops for the blind 
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tion or activity of a charit 


person. 


will be necessary. An organisation for the blindin Delhi was en- 
trusted with the running of the cycle stand in Connaught Place, In 
the United States, concession stands in the strect corners are given 
to the blind where they can sell small articles like candies, biscuits, 
Cigarettes, etc. 


HOSTELS 


The Central Social Welfare Board has sponsored a scheme of 
hostels for the adult blind where the working adult blind could live 
in on payment of a small rent, The hostel provides with food and 
service to escort the inmates to their place of work and back on sub- 
sidised or payment basis. The hostels could also provide recreational 
facilities, information on training and placement etc. to the adult 
blind. This activity could be run successfully by a voluntary agency 
with assistance from the board. 


RECREATION 


The blind persons’ confidence is restored if they meet informally 
other blind persons. Recreation facilities for the blind are more 
important than for the normal sighted persons. This could be provid- 
ed through recreation clubs for the blind in a central locality where 
they could get together in the evenings once or twice a week. These 
clubs could be organised by welfare agencies and partly managed by 
the adult blind themselves. The club should have arrangements for 
indoor games, hobbies, discussions, newspaper reading, radio, singing 
and training in self-care, 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


In the western countries where the social security system has 
developed, a method of payment of allowances to the blind persons, 
has been put into Operation, This assistance is given on the basis 
ofthe need. This is indicated by the person or his relative or friend 
by an application, The person is considered needy if all his income 
from all sources is less than the expenses required for the minimum 
Standard of living. The difference between that he earns and what 
he needs is paid by the State as assistance. Expenses for living 
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include shelter, fuel, light, food, clothing and incidentals. The need is 
established only after regular visits to the house of the blind persons. 
This assistance is therefore provided to a blind person who cannot 
support himself either in whole or in part provided his legally res- 
ponsible relatives like the husband, wife, children, parents, grand 
parents, father, motherare notina position to support him. It is 
not considered as pension. A cheque covering the amount required 
for him for his maintenance is sent to the blind person on the roll 
of the Public Assistance Department every month regularly. In 
addition, home teaching, supply of talking books, sale of articles 
produced by the adult blind are also rendered and efforts are made 
to provide employment opportunities to the blind so that they are 
able to become self-supporting. 


CONCLUSION 


In India, the number of agencies working at present are neither 
adequate nor-well-equipped to run services even to one per cent of 
the blind population. We do not have reliable statistics indicating 
the blind population, nor do we havea scientific definition of blind- 
ness, For quite a long time the voluntary agencies will continue 
to play an important role in the welfare of the blind, but they have 
to be given encouragement and assistance. The society has to 
accord an attitude of goodwill to the blind. ‘The well-adjusted 
should be given what is their due; the maladjusted should be 
helped to find themselves in their proper places, the sociological 
philosophy being integration into society to effect a complete unit.” 


Services for the Deaf and the Mute 


Deafness is a servere handicap, although it is not visible. The 
deaf are those jn whom the sense of hearing is non-functional for 
the ordinary purposes of life. A deaf person due to lack of hearing 
naturally does not develop speech and is called dumb. No reliable 
data is available about the deaf in our county. According to rough 
estimates the deaf population will be approximately 700,000. Ac- 
cording to an enquiry conducted by the Central Ministry of Educa- 
tion in 1953, the causes of deafness are (i) Otitis media (ii) Acute 


1- Society and the Visually Handicapped by Dr. R.M. Haldar Thacker & 
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infectious diseases (iii) Sceptic tonsils (iv) Mumps (v) Chronic 
rhinitis (vi) Malnutrition (vii) Eruptive fever (viii) Smallpox, (ix) 
Congenital syphilis (x) High fevers like malaria, typhoid (x) Dipthe- 
ria and (xii) Whooping cough. 


KINDS OF DEAFNESS 


Deafness is of three kinds : (i) when a person is born deaf, (ii) 
when he becomes deaf at an early age when there are possibilities 
of his training and (iii) when a person becomes, deaf in later years 
when remedial measures are not very effective. Since the deaf 
person is unable to understand people talking around him, he is 
always supicious of peoples’ motives. He feels that they are all talking 
of him. He develops an unconscious hatred towards normal persons, 
the result is hostility and frustration. Coupled with this is the lack 
of sympathy, understanding and patience on the part of the general 
public towards the deaf. He, therefore, feels isolated, depressed and 
socially incomplete. We have, therefore, to understand a deaf 
person with his capabilities and shortcomings. 


EDUCATION 


The education of deaf and dumb in the country dates back to 1884 
when the first school for the deaf and mute was started in Bombay. 
At present, there are about 45 Schools imparting education and 
training to about 2000 children. The society has to educate and 
train the deaf child like other normal children except the medium 
will be different Instead of spoken words it may be lip-reading 
in which training is necessary. In cases of partial deafness, use of 
hearing aids in the school will be very effective in educating the deaf 
children. The Education Act of 1944 makes it an obligation on local 
authority to provide education for deaf children and to make it 
compulsory between the ages of 5 and 16 years. 


One basic principle of educa ting the deaf and other handicapped 
children is that education and training should start at a very early 
age, so that it is possible to train child’s organs not only to take care 
of himself but that he may be ableto make use of the instructions 
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properly, Nurseries for deaf children are, therefore, recommended’ 
where they are taught to express themselves through lip-reading. 
It may also be possible to provide remedial and corrective measures 
through proper tests and diagnosis, if the deafness is partial. Every 
deaf child who is admitted into a school, must be tested. 


SCHOOL 


A school for the deaf should be run by trained teachers lest there 
should be more harm to the child than any good. Onc thing which 
should be kept in mind is the slow progress which a deaf child will 
show in his studies. An average deaf child takes about 8-10 years 
to reach the upper primary standard. The curriculum of a school 
for the deaf is the same as that of a normal school, except that ina 
school for the deaf, considerable stress is laid on manual dexterity. 
As the degree of deafness varies from child to child, individual atten- 
tion of the teacher to each child is very important. The teacher will. 
help each child to make use ofthe school programme in view of his 
individual handicap. The use of group hearing aids in a class which 
should be adjusted according to the needs of each child under teacher's. 
supervision will be very useful in imparting instructions io the par- 
tially deaf children. Individual hearing aid should be used with 
great caution. 


CONTENTS 


The pupils are taught at least 3 R's in the school unless the child 
is interested in further studies. Generally lip-reading method com- 
bined with demonstration of models is used in tbe schools, The 
conventional method of signs is discarded in the education of the 
deaf. Finger spelling method is being tried in other countries but 
it cannot be used in India, because of the difficulties which Indian 
language alphabets present in its application. 


A school must evolve a statisfactory syllabus of progressive 
languages and speech teaching for deaf during 3-4 years. His level 
is less than the level of normal child. This loss should be compen- 
sated not through the natural channels of hearing but by other means. 
For this purpose, we require highly technical and scientific methodo- 

| logy practised through properly trained teachers rather than doing it 
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in a haphazard manner. We need to develop literature and text- 
books and special apparatus for use of deaf pupils. 


There should not be more than 15 children in a class. Co- 
education should be a feature of all Schools. Whether the schools 
for the deaf should be residential or day schools is a matter of con- 
iroversy. The arguments in favour of a day school are : 


l. In larger towns, with large population of deaf children, a day 
School will be economical. 


2. The aim of education of the deafis to normalize them to take 
their place in the community. A child should get opportunity to 
live up daily with other children in the community because ultimately 
they have to work in the community, and 


3. A deaf child needs love and security from parents like other 


normal children, Ifa deaf child is a day scholar, his emotional 
balance is not affected, 


A high degree of excellence is required in the school for the deaf. 
This can be done by adequately trained staff who have interest in the 
education of the deaf, It may be neither possible nor desirable to give 
higher education to all the deaf children. Some are able to learn 
3 R’s only and that is enough, if we think of giving vocational train- 
ing to children which will help them to earn an independent living. 
Every deaf child should be encouraged to take up one or two trades 
and serve a period of apprenticeship under a trained teacher, This 
period should be devoted to the mastery of the practical aspects of 
the trade. Before he leaves the school, he should have attained 
proficiency in a trade, Extra-curricular activities for deaf children 
are more important than for normal children. 


REHABILITATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Like other handicapped persons, a deaf has also his own problems 
in seeking employment. The employers have resistance towartls hiring 
a deaf person, Another problem they have to face is non-acceptance by 
fellow-workers. The deaf can do almost all types of jobs except those 
where use of hearing and speaking is required. The schools give à 
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1udimentary training in different trades. These trades are cane work, 
carpentary, weaving, tailoring, wood carving, clay modelling, engrav- 
ing, book-binding, painting, drawing, dyeing, printing etc., but this 
training is not adequate to give employment to the deaf and dumb. 
They are unable to start a trade independently. In order to make 
the deaf and dumb persons self-supporting, three steps are necessary — 
(i) choice of proper trades and handicrafts in school, (ii) proper train- 
ing in these trades and (iii) sheltered workshops. 


‘SHELTERED WORKSHOP 


Sheltered workshop for the deaf could be started preferably inde- 
pendent of schools by voluntary agencies. The voluntary agency will 
enable the deaf persons to organise à co-operative to manufacture 
‘certain goods or undertake repairs work. The role of the agency 
Will be to (i) select certain trades fit to be taken by the deaf and 
dumb, (ii) Arrange apprenticeship for certain trades and training 
facilities for new jobs, (ii) Work closely with the industry in order 
to get orders for preparation of certain articles required as part of 
the goods or machinery manufactured by the industry, (iv) procure 
raw materials, tools, equipment and orders for preparing certain 
articles, (v) arrange for marketing of goods produced and (vi) give 
wages to the workers retaining a small amount for the running ex- 
penses of the agency. These workshops should be managed by 


qualified and experienced instructors. 
ducation Department for vocation- 


sheltered workshops for the adult 
lSecurity and the Central Social 


Grants are available from the E 


al training among schools and for 


deaf from the Department of Socia 
"Welfare Board for trained staff and equipment. Assistance of Ministry 


of Commerce is also available for setting up Production Units in the 
institutions for the handicapped through the Central Social Welfare 


Board. 


‘CONCLUSION 


s not so far been accepted by his family, com- 
His training and placement is looked as 


Ithough he can be as proficient as a 


A deaf person ha 
munity and the employer. 
differently as his education, a 
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normal person in certain trades. A social work agency has not only 
to change the attitude of the public towards deaf but also to 
choose certain operations in industry, trades, and handicrafts which 
the deaf persons can do without much difficulty, The workshop will 
have to be subsidized. | Whereas, it is necessary to take steps for 
prevention of deafness through better medical facilities and public 
health programme, it is necessary that cases of deafness should be 
first referred to hospital and then to schools for examination, educa- 
tion and training as it becomes difficult for a school to impart proper 
instructions to a child at a late age. 


Services for the Crippled 


The next group of handicapped persons to be considered are the 
crippled or those with primarily orthopedic disabilities that is having 
to do with upper and lower limbs, bones, joints and muscles. Some 
neurological cases also come in this groups such as the cerebral palsy 
or “spastic” cases. The cerebral palsy may be due to pre-natal con- 
ditions, accidents at the time of birth or soon after, paralysis in one 
limb, both legs, one side, etc. It has been amply demonstrated all 
over the world, that crippled can lead life close to normal lives, if 
they are given proper education and training. They not only per- 
form their work as efficiently as normal persons but frequently being 
strongly motivated, even to better. Their problem is more a matter 
of being fitted to the job for Which they are both physically and 
mentally suited. A brilliant student or efficient mechanic who losses 
one leg or both is no less brilliant or efficient. Therefore, the ap- 
proach to the problem of these physically handicapped or so-called 


crippled and our attitude towards their disability has to be 
changed. 


SERVICES 


Among the services to be organized for them may be included :— 


G) Careful medical examination as earlyas possible by the 
Specialists such as orthopedic surgeons and neurologists. 

(ii) Medical, surgical and the peramedical or ancillary medical 
services such as Physiotherapy and occupational therapy. 
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(iii) Psychological or in some cases psychiatric observation and 
treatment. 

(iv) Supply of prosthesis such as braces, splints and artificial 
limbs. 

(v) Suitable education and pre-vocational training. 

(vi) Counselling and guidance leading to suitable vocational 
training. 

(vii) Sheltered workshops which may also include production 
centres and training or a combination of these. 


(viii) Social service in terms of subsidizing their food, clothings 
and shelter, grants for educational scholarships or tools 


and equipment. 
(ix) Placement in proper employment with follow-up. 


(x) Recreational facilities through Clubs. 
PROGRESS MADE 


In olden days, the crippled had no tight to live and the Greeks 
and Romans allowed them to die by exposing them to infection. 
Subsequently the attitude has been changing. They were given a 
chance to live, kept in institutions where they were fed and clothed. 
Then at the time of the First World War there wasa change and 
some thought was given to means of aiding these handicapped 
persons. But the real advance in this work came during and after 
the Second World War. Rehabilitation services in the broadest 
sense began to develop for the ex-servicemen and have been gradually 
spreading in country after country to the civilian population. In 
India the Army and civilians also undertook services to rehabilitate 
the ex-servicemen and the Army Artificial Limb Centres, at Poona 
and Lahore were developed and there is still the Queen Mary’s 
Technical School for Disabled Indian Soldiers near Poona. Then in 
1948, the Society for Rehabilitation of Crippled Children started the 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital in Bombay which has been followed 
by the development of other similar institutions and centres in other 
parts of India, In 1950, the first Occupational Therapy School was 
started in Bombay, followed by one for training physiotherapists 


in 1953. 
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Without proper personnel to work with the medical profession 
to prepare the patients for the maximum development towards. 
normal living, rehabilitation is usually most difficult although always 
some of the crippled manage to do a great deal for themselves- 
Today there are two schools of occupational therapy one in Bombay 
and the other at Nagpur and a third to be started shortly in Calcutta. 
There are schools of physiotherapy, one in Bombay and one in 
Madras, and two more to be started in Calcutta and Nagpur res- 
pectively, Today there are institutions for the orthopedically handi- 
cip ped children and adults in Chandigarh, Delhi, Bombay and 
Patna. 


CONTENTS OF PROGRAMME 


Institutions for the physically disabled or orthopedically crippled 
may be developed in a number of ways. They may be part of à 
general hospital, a special institute or hospital, or even a special 
school with treatment and trainiog facilities attached. They should 
have adequate medical supervision and if the institution is not having 
surgical facilities in the institution itself, it should be available in à 
suitable place in the same city or town. There should be physiothe- 
rapists, occupational therapists, Psychologists guidance and medical 
Social workers, the number of each and the amount of service required 
depending on the number of handicapped to be served, their age 
group, and types of disability. here should be facilities for making 
the simpler types of splints, and to provide braces and artificial limbs 
were required. The majority of the patients will not require these- 
Depending on the type of institution, there will be need for nurses, 
teachers, and various categories of other staff. 


EDUCATION 


Increasingly free primary education is being made available for 
all children as provided in the Constitution of India and surely the 
handicapped children including the orthopedically handicapped also 
have a right to education and training. In order to minimise the 
handicaps, it is important that education starts as early as possible 
and goes along with medical treatment so that the child may not be 
further handicapped when ready to go to either normal or special 
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school. The aim is to give the crippled child every facility to ap- 
proach normalcy and to be segtegated as little as possible. It is often 
possible by providing a railing or ramp to make ordinary buildings sui- 
table for many children, It is not advised to put the mentally retarded 
with those of normal mental development, nor should we put the 
blind and the deaf together but beyond that every effort should be 
made to send the crippled child toa normal school. Basic educa- 
tion must be increasingly available to all the orthopedically handi- 
capped, 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


Occupational therapy is an important part of the treatment of a 
large majority of orthopedically handicapped but is prescribed by a 
doctor and carried out by the professionally trained therapist. They 
are trained to look at the patient asa whole—his physical and mental 
condition, education and socio-economic background and select the 
activities to give the desired results whether they are muscle strength- 
ening, increasing range of joint motion or development of work 
tolerance in terms of the individual needs of the patient. The. occu- 
pational therapist guidest the patient in various forms of self-treatment- 
through interest in whathe is doing, The activities or skills that 
are used are (i) creative—manual arts, (ij) recreational—activities 
specially adapted games or toys, (iii) crafts—carpentry, weaving, 
cord work, clay work, etc This therapist does not become a master 
craftsman but he or she learns the basis of many crafts and is able to 
develop them to meet the needs of the individual patient. The occu- 
pational therapist will analyse the activities and use them accordingly. 
The physician does not decide the craft or activity but indicates in 
his prescription the result desired for the patient. Other important 
Work of the occupational therapist is training in activities of daily 
living and providing required equipment such as a spoon witha 
special handle, preparation of splints prescribed by the doctor, assess- 
ment of skills and abilities, development of work tolerance, and pre- 
Vocational training. 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 
Another area of work with handicapped people is physio-therapy 
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which uses physical means of treatment such as massage, hot water, 
exercise and electrical stimulation. Its aim is to help stimulate 
circulation, aid in tissue repairs and hasten return of muscle power 
and function. Institution should have a special room for physio- 
"therapy. This department has again to work under the instructions 
of a physician and is run by a trained physiotherapist. 


RECREATION 


A crippled child needs recreation like a normal child. Recreation 
for a crippled child can be used as therapy. It means the child’s 


emotional needs may stimulate the use of muscles which need exercise. 


Therefore, recreation should be purposeful and organised under the 
guidance of both the occupational therapist and the physiotherapist. 
Variety and usefulness can be achieved by using carefully selected 
play material for modelling, building, muscular exercises etc. 


REHABILITATION 


The term rehabilitation is usually 
process of treatment fora person or a 
defects or such conditions as cerebral pa 
tuberculosis. They are not to be returned to something normally 
but set on the path toward as nearly a normal life as possible. For 
the child it is to do things which other children of the same age and 
Sex who are not thus handicapped, would be doing, like play, dress- 
ing themselves and going to school. Rehabilitation. is used to give 
the idea of returning the individual to as nearly the same condition 
of health as they had before the accident orillness, The rehabilita- 
tion is said to begin at the time of the accident or onset of the ill- 
ness and continues until the person is back to work or school, It 
is also phrased as from “bed to job”. Rehabilitation thus covers 
all the stages of treatment, medical, physical, Mental, education and 
vocational training, It isa combinatton of treatment by various 
media, work of the specialists, and training by teachers and techni- 
cians in a particular field of work, It may mean only the time spent 


used when referring to the 
child born with congenital 
Isy, handicapping condition- 
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time also in either -a vocational. training school or in a sheltered 
Workshop, before he is ready for placement in industry, open employ- 
ment, or he may never be able to get beyond the sheltered workshop 
stage. It should also be appreciated that in India many never had 
hospital facilities or proper medical care and they cannot now have 
much done for them medically but they can prove their ability ina 
Sheltererd Workshop-cum-Production Centre such as the one run by 
Fellowship of the Physically-Handicapped in Bombay and go on from 
there, in due course, to open employment or self-employment. 


SHELTERED WORKSHOP 


The idea that a person who has lost a leg or an ¿rm etc., is out- 
moded today is to be scrapped. He need not live on charity ora 
chance but he can be trained for certain jobs whereby he can earn his 
livelihood. Training ina particular vocation or craft is necessary 
fora handicapped person. The training institution has first to make 
an evaluation of physical and mental capacities of the person under 
training and his aptitude for a particular type of job. He may be 
kept in a particular section of the training centre in order to decide 
the craft or the job hé is going to take up. A sheltered workshop is 
à comparatively new industrial idea for giving training and employ- 
mentto the disabled persons. The Fellowship of the Physically 
Handicapped, Bombay has set up a sheltered workshop for orthopaedi- 
ally handicapped persons, where training and employment is given- 
to the disabled persons. The training is given in a number of jobs 
Such as :— x: 


(i) Book binding and file making, (vi) Sewing and embroidery, 
(ii) Printing, (vii) Leather work, 

(iii) Carpentry, (viii) Paper-bag making, 

(ix) Handloom weaving, and 


(iv) Painting, . 
(x) Toy and doll making. 


(v) Sign Board painting, 
The aim of this workshop is to provide training and earning con- 


‘currently, with the ultimate object of placement in the open industry. 
The Psychological approach is non-emotional The workers are 
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treated as normal persons without being considered objects of pity- 
During the workshop hours strict discipline is enforced, similar to 
that for the normal persons. The workshop is run purely ona com- 
mercial basis. No stocks are piled. Production is mostly against 
orders. A person’s earning varies from Rs. 1.25 to Rs.3 per day. 
He starts earning from the very first day of his arrival. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


Another attempt which is worth mentioning here is the Goodwill 
Industries in the United States. These are basically self-help shelter- 
ed workshops for training-cum-employment. Itis possible to pay 
wages even during the training period. The principal work of this 
organisation is repairs, renovation of old clothing, furniture, and 
household articles. Because of mass production of goods and heavy 
charges of repairs for the articles of everyday usein the United 
States, people are able to part with slightly defective and old articles. 
and purchase new ones instead of getting them repaired. Scouts, 
churches, volunteers, college. students, religious groups, clubs etc., 
help in collecting material. Big paper bags are left in the houses of 
donors, who go on putting things not needed by them and at intervals 
include clothings, shoes, appliances, toys, furniture and other house- 
hold articles of everyday use. The workshop divisions consist of 
sorting, sewing, pressing, cleaning, appliance repairs, furniture repairs, 
clock repairs, etc. Material beyond repairs is sold whenever possible 
as salvage. The articles repaired are put on sale in the show rooms. 
of the organisation. These organisations - are self-supporting and. 
90% of the cost of operation is paid out of sales. Activities like 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, job evaluation, work adjust- 
ment, occupational advice, placement, medical supervision, recreation, 
and counselling supplement the workshop programme. Thus the Good- 
will Industries are serving (i) the handicapped persons with training and 
employment, (ii) the state with payment of tax by the handicapped 
who otherwise would have lived on tax money and (iii) the com- 
munity by making use of the unwanted articles of some homes for use 
in those who cannot afford to buy new articles . 


EMPLOYMENT 


Apart from pre-vocational and. vocational training in sheltered 
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workshops, there is a need for effective employment counselling, 
and placement service. The voluntary agencies interested in the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped persons should wor« in close 
Co-operation with the Employment Exchanges, in the country, so that 
trained handicapped persons are absorbed in the industry. The 
Ministry of Education has recently started on experimental basis an 
employment service for the handicapped in Bombay and Delhi. It is 
hoped that this service will not only be extended to other important 


` towns by the Government but the voluntary agencies will also under- 


take this work. 
RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 


, As said above, we have started schools for educating and training 
orthopaedically handicapped persons and institutions for training 
workers. There are very few institutions where adults are given train- 
ing under sheltered. conditions. Because of rush in big cities with 
heavy traffic, it is not possible for such persons to attend a sheltered. 
workshop. It is necessary, therefore, to provide residential facilities 
for orthopaedically handicapped for short duration till they are able 
to get vocational training and adjust with the job and are able to 
earn a part of their living. Some of the persons are unable to make 
use of facilities in Sheltered Workshops because of poverty and 
difficulties of mobility. It may not be worthwhile to expect specia- 
lised institutions for the orthopaedically handicapped to start resi- 
dential institutions or hostels, but this work could be undertaken by 
agencies running institutions for various groups of needy and destitute 
persons. These institutions / hostels should be located near the 
workshops of training centres for orthopaedically handicapped. 


CONCLUSION 

It is, therefore, possible to make a useless person into a happy citi- 
zen. What is needed is imagination, enthusiasm and interest in the 
rehabilitation of these persons. This programme will be a positive 
source of fulfilment and satisfaction of those who are benefitted. If 
Goodwill Industries can renovate the old unwanted articles and make 
them serviceable, the organization like this can also make the 


disabled persons useful by proper training and reorientation. 
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SERVICES FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Mental retardation means incomplete mental development. A 
mentally retarded child is not able to learn as much as other 
children. Whatever he is able to learn, he learns much more slowly 
than normal children. He is not able to use his judgement. He 
needs professional help. Just as there are persons of different heights, 
similarly there are persons with different mental capacities. Mental 
deficiency again is of different degrees—idiocy, imbecilacy, feeble- 
mindedness and moral defectiveness. Mental deficiency can occur be- 
fore birth, during birth, or during childhood. German measles, glandure 
disorders, and chemical poison during pregnancy may cause an unborn 
child mental retardation. Long and difficult labour of the mother, 
abnormal position of the baby before birth have sometimes caused 
retardation in the child. Meningitis and other diseases among 
children, which cause inflammation of the brain, severe blow on the 
head and usual head injuries of childhood may be followed by 


retardation, Some children are born with certain unusual conditions 
such as mongolism. 


Retarded children take a great deal longer to start to hold things, 
to recognise people, to turn over, sit up, crawl or stand, talk or walk 
etc. In short, growth of a retarded child is much slower than the 
normal child. 

CLASSIFICATION 


There are three broad classifications of mental retardation :— 
1, Educable Mentaily Retarded (Mildly retarded or margon). 


The child is able to learn some of the academic skills 
such as reading, writing and arithmetic. By the time of his intelle- 


ctual maturity, he might acquire second to fourth grade standard. 

He can learn to work and become self-su i i 
a pporting at some stage. His 

T.Q. is between 50-70. Er 


2. Trainable Mentally Retarded (Moderately retarded or imbecile). 
Trainable mentally retarded is one 
: Who cannot profit by 
ordinary programme of instructions but to have potas for 
learning. He is capable of self-care, social adjustment and economic 
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usefulness in sheltered conditions. His I.Q. is 25-50. 1 
T 3. Totally Dependent Mentally Retarded (Severely retarded or 
idiot). hA 
Totally dependent mentally retarded is u 
self-care, socialization or economic usefulness. Apart from assistance 


in dressing, eating etc., he requires protection from danger. His 
In short he cannot survive without outside help. 


His I.Q. is 25. He needs institutional care. 


nable to be trained in 


speech is inadequate. 
throughout his life. 


ESTIMATION OF LEVEL OF RETARDATION 


The following table is a rough guide in estimating the level of retar- 
dation of a child. The first column indicates the level of development, 
as based on his behaviour compared to that of average children. 
The next three columns give ages of the children and indicate the 
class of retardation in which the child can be placed. 


Level of Deve- Educationable, Trainable, if Totally dependent, 


lopment of nor- if child’s age the child’s if the child’s age 
mal child ` ds from age is from is from 

1 yr. 1} to 2 yrs. 2 to 4 yrs. 4 yrs. and above 
13 yrs. 2 to 3 yrs. 3 to 6 yrs. 6 yrs. and above 
2 yrs. 23 to 4 yrs. 4 to 8 yrs. 8 yrs. and above 
2k yrs. 3} to 5 yrs. 5 to 10 yrs. 10 yrs. and above 
3 yrs. 4 to 6 yrs. 6 to 12 yrs. 12 yrs. and above 
3% yrs. 5 to 7 yrs. 7 to 14 yrs. 14 yrs. and above 
4 yrs. 5}, to 8 yrs. 8 to 16 yrs. 16 yrs. and above 
4 yrs. 6 to 9 yrs. 9 and above 

5 yrs. 7 to 10 yrs. 10 and above 

55 yrs. 73 to 11 yrs- 11 and above 

6 yrs. 83 to 12 yrs- 12 and above 


Debo BENNRUAQUN NOU E UL MM RE 
SERVICES 


Itmay thus be seen that some of the mentally retarded are edu- 
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cable and some are trainable. If they are not given proper training, 


they will be a burden on ihe society. Some social problems are 
connected with feeblemindedness. Those who are totally dependent 
need institutional care. The services for the retarded include clinics, 
nursery groups, day schools, recreational activities, _ sheltered work- 
shops, institutions, parent education courses etc. A rehabilitation 
centre should have the following services :— 


(i Residential facilities, (ii) Physiotherapy, 
(iii) Occupational therapy. (iv) Vocational training, and 
(v) Educational facilities. 


The staff of an institution should consist of a doctor, psychologist, 
a medical social worker, teachers, vocational guide, recreational 
therapist etc. The resources of an institution may not permit appoint- 
ment of the entire team mentioned above. A physiotherapist, 
psychologist and suitably trained teachers, is the minimum possible 
Staff required for every institution for the mentally retarded, 


One of the important principles of child development is that the 
child should as far as possible stay with the family but in case of 
Severely retarded children, this principle does not hold good, parti- 


cularly residential care for severely handicapped children will continue 
to play a very important part in the care and 


treatment of mentally 
retarded children. 


A totally retarded child needs even physical 
care, for which an agency requires specially trained staff. A child 
may need treatment or help that he cannot get in his home. 
Sometimes separation from the parents may prove useful both to 


the parents and to the child, An institution is, therefore, a treatment 
centre for a mentally retarded child. 


PARENTS’ ROLE 


The parents have to play a very important role whether the child 
ultimately goes to the institution or not. 


mentally retarded child is very important. 
"which the home can give includes eating ha 
training, keeping tidy. This trainin 
isto be sent to an institution. 


Home training of the 
Training in self-care 
bits, dressing, toilet 
g is very necessary, if the child 
Without adequate training in self- 
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care, the child will not be able to make use of schooling. 


READINESS FOR THE SCHOOL 
The children equipped with the following are ready to go to the 
School :— 
(i) Sufficient vision to react to class room activities, 
(ii) Hearing sufficient to respond to directions, 
(iii) Toilet training, 
(iv) Ability to walk without much difficulty, 
(v) Ability to communicate and to be able to talk, 
(vi) Ability to put on clothes, and 
(vii) Ability to adjust away from parents, 
pped with the above things are 


and play with children, 


The children who are not equi 
unable to make use of the school. Ifa child had no sensory training, 


habit training, training in personal hygiene, and performance of 
simple activities in his house, the school will have to give such train- 
ing. This training is part and parcel of education for a mentally 


retarded child. 

Educable Mentally Retarded 
whether a mentally retarded child can be 
is question will be ‘no’, if by education 


dard achievements iri aschool. Educa- 
cation for mentally retarded ` 


Often it is asked, 
educated. The answer to th 
is meant mere academic stan 
tion is not limited to book learning. Edu 
consists in developing those capacities which a child possesses, 
whether academic, manual, social or any other type. Most children 
who are mentally retarded can be helped to improve and advance. 
Although, some will have to be completely taken care of all their 
lives, many can be trained to take care of their own needs. With 
special help, many can be taught to read a little and to write a 
little, to be useful and self-sufficient, to make their own way of life. 
To send educable mentally defectives to ordinary schools will mean 
waste of efforts, energy and money as the teachers in these schools 
do not have an understanding of principles and methods of teaching 
mentally retarded children who need special care and understanding. 
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Apart from lack of special teachers, in' ordinary schools, the pupils 


in these schools will make it difficult for the retarded children to 
continue in the school. 


PRINCIPLES 


The following principles should be borne in mind by the parents, 
teachers and social workers interested in the education of mentally 
retarded children ;— 


1, The education of the mentally retarded should not be handled 
On mass scale. It requires careful Study of the individual case, and 
a method of study suited to the special needs of the child. 


2. The education of the mentally retarded is not different from 


the education of normal children ip its aims and objectives. lts 

- aim is to teach a child, the art of living, to enrich his mind by 
using his capacities and to help him to become useful member of 
the society. They cannot be contributing members of society. 


3. The curriculum should not be rigid. 
limitations, capacities and interests of the ch 
Should not be abstract. 


of everything, They lear: 


It should be based on 
ildren. The education 
The children should be shown application 

n slowly and forget easily. 

4. Free expression sh 


ould be allowed, subject 
discipline. 


to proper 


5. More stress should be laid on sensory training. 


6. Teaching should have s 


ome utility. Manual activities should 
be given more time, 


7. There should be Proper rest pauses. No activity should be 
Continued more than 25 minutes, Each activity should be graded 
from simple to difficult. The child 


S must have a sense of achievement. 
Learning may be presented by carefully graded Steps, at a time. 


8. Help the child only when he needs help. Let him do small 
job in the house, j 


9. A child must have a sense of achievement, 


He should be 
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A crippled Child receiving gift 


White cane—a blind man's guide 


praised or given a pat or a smile, when he accomplishes something. 


wish to keep the child in the home should 


10. The parents who 
s to avoid institutionali- 


be given necessary training in child care so a: 
zation. They should be assisted with day-to-day problems. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


No other welfare service will be so much frustrated than the 
service for the mentally retarded children, if the service is not run 
by adequately trained workers. The teaching of mentally backward 
children through specially trained. teachers has long been recognised 
asa speciality in teaching in most of the progressive countries in 
Europe and North America. Therefore, itis very necessary that the 
schools for mentally retarded children should be run by teachers 
who had special training in teaching the mentally retarded children. 
school in India run by the Society for the Care, 
Need of Special Care, Bombay. 
Jt admits persons who are 


There is only one 
Treatment and Training of Children in 
The society is running one-year course. 
already qualified as professional teachers with degree or a certificate 
in teaching. The curriculum of the diploma course which runs for 
one year includes lecture courses, seminars, observations, supervised 
teaching, use of library and practical training. The lecture course 
and seminars offered at the institution include the following 
subjects :— 

(ii) Social case work, 


(i) Various branches of psychology, 
(iv) Psychiatric social work, 


(iii) Play-therapy, 
(v) Occupational therapy, and 
(vi) Techniques of teaching which may include :— 


(a) Three R’s, 

(b Drawing and painting, 
(c) Music, 

(d) Sensory training, 

(e) Speech correction, and 
(f) Occupational education. 
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The diploma course is conducted by suitably trained workers, 
some of them with foreign qualifications. These courses are offered 
only to candidates who are ready to take up teaching of educable 
mentally retarded children. We have neither any institution nor 
a training centre for training trainable mentally retarded children. 
It is hoped that with the development of educational facilities 


for mentally backward children, this field will also be gradually 
covered, 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum for mentally retarded should provide education 
for physical, mental, social, emotional, and cultural growth of the 
child. In other words, it should be education for social participa- 
tion, home life, and education for work. Not only there should be 
a specially designed course for the mentally retarded children, but 
the activities should be suited to the requirements of each child, 
Therefore, the children should be divided into different age groups 
for the purpose of instructions. 


PRE-SCHOOL OR NURSERY UNIT (3 to 8 YEARS) 


(a) Objectives —(i) Self-care, (ii) Co-ordination, 
tion of objects, 
"development. 


(iii) Manipula- 
(iv) Sharing and respect for others, (v) Speech 


(P) Suggested activities—(i) Dressing, 
group singing, (iii) Personal hygiene, 
telling with gestures, use of educational 


(ii) Group games and 
(iv) Skills—string beeds, story 
toys and blocks. 


For purposes of educating the mentally retarded children, they 
can be divided into two groups : (a) pre-adolescents in the age group 


from 6 to 13—with mental age from 6 to 9 years and (b) Adolescents 
in the age group from 14 to 18 years—mental age of approximately 
9 years, 


PRE-ADOLESCENT PERIOD 


. The following are some of the activities in the pre-adolescent 
group :— . 
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1. Teaching of 3 R’s for children with a mental age of above 
6 years. 


; 2. Socialisation for good relationship with parents, brothers and 
‘sisters, school-mates, neighbours, visitors etc. 


3. Speech Training. Emphasis should be laid on use of the 
language by the babies. Defects like stammering could be avoided 
by proper training. 


4. Habit Training includes toilet training, self-care, care of 
belongings, food habits, personal hygiene etc. 


5. Sense Training includes recognition of names when called, 
Tecognition of colours, sound, smell, touch, tastes etc. 


6. Muscular Co-ordination includes exercises, walking, outdoor 
games and use of play material like swings, seesaw etc. 


jd 7. Manual Training includes carrying household articles, training 
in knitting, needle-work, cutting paper and cloth with scissors, 
hammering nails into wooden blocks etc. 

8. Pre-reading activities include language growth, visual discrimi- 
mation etc. 

The pre-adolescent group can further be divided into two groups 
Kindergarten Unit and Primary Unit. 


(a) Kindergarten Unit. The chronical age in this group will be 
19 years and the I.Q. 50 and over. The objectives of this unit are 
(a) creative activities, (b) use of clay, paints, Scissors; (c) visual aids, 
(d) dramatic plays, (c) play therapy and (f) sense training. 


(b) Primary Unit. Chronical age upto 13 years, and I.Q. 15 and 
above. The objectives of this Unit will be proper use of leisure- 
time, social relationship and the activities suggested are (i) 3 R's 


(ii) group activities, (tii) vocational interests, (iv) visits to various 


places, and (v) other responsible tasks. 
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The equipment needed for these groups will be (i) comfortable 
sized tables and chairs, (ii) different sized wooden beeds, scissors, 
paints, shoes and laces, clay, seesaw, swings, tri-cycle etc. 


ADOLESCENT PERIOD 

The objectives of the programme for this group will be 
(i) proper use of leisure-time, (ii) social responsibilities, (?ii) learning 
skills and (iv) training in 3 R's. 


The activities to be organised for this group will include (7) play 
therapy, (ii) dramatics, (iii) social studies, (iv) geography, (v) simple 
Physiological understanding, (vi) reading, writing and arithmetic, 
(vii) manual training in work and handicrafts, (ix) health and physical 


training, (x) preparation for home-making, kitchen and laundry 
(xi) group singing etc. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


This programme is meant for adolescents of 16 to 18 years and 
the programme includes (i) vocational guidance, (ii) occupational 
information, (iii) vocational training for development of manual 
skills, and (iv) vocational placement, 


Trainable Retarded Children 


There may be some children with LQ. ranging from 25 to 60, who 
are not educable, but they are trainable in self-care and other 
manual jobs, through repetitive jobs and play experience. They are 
little superior to totally dependent children. The following are some 
of the important points, which should be kept in mind while 
organising any activity for trainable children. 


PRINCIPLES 


1. The teacher should have impressive, pleasant and cheerful 
personality, with friendly temperament and adequate knowledge and 
understanding of mentally retarded children, 


2. The teacher should also try to become involved in play as a 
participant. ^ 
3. They should start from something familiar, 


4. The expectation of the teacher from a mentally retarded child 
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shouldbe related to his mental maturity rather than to his chronical 
agé. ; 

5. The retarded child must be introduced into free play gradually 
and he should.be allowed to use one materialata time. 


6. Materials and equipments must be specially adopted to meet 
the degree of retardation of the child. 


7. The child should be allowed extensive repetitions in doing 
things and he should have his own time in doing a particular thing. 


8. Frequent use of games and songs will attract a child to learn 


new things. 


ACTIVITIES 
(i) Self-care which includes changing of clothes, buttoning 


shirts, lacing the shoes, washing hands, combing hair, etc. The 
blish a definite routine for the self-care 


idea of this activity. is to esta 
and personal cleanliness through daily practice in class-room. (ii) 
Household duties and work habits which include washing of dishes, 


sweeping of the floor, watering the plants etc. (iii) Skills in working 
and playing with others. (iv) Skills in communication with others, 
which includes simple requests, making his needs known, naming 
the objects desired, etc. 

SENSE TRAINING 

l. Sense of feeling (skill in recognition, concepts of large, small 

etc.) Have a large coloured bag and place some familiar objects, such 
as cups, ball, blocks, etc. and let the child put his hand in the bag 
and select an. article and identify by the sense of feeling. Let him 
also tell whether the object is rough, smooth, hard, soft, heavy, 
light, big, little, short etc. and also how the article is used. 
d a child and the teacher to make 
ked to identify thesound. Let the 
imitating each others. Sometimes 
trument and the children 


2. Sense of Hearing. Blindfol 
a sound. The child should be as 
children also make various sounds, 
sound could be produced with some ins! 
could be asked to recognise the sound. 

3. Sense of Taste. Use small bottles with contents of different 
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tastes—sour, sweet, salty and bitter and let the children identify the 


taste of each bottle. Let them also indicate their likes or dislikes for 
each taste. 


4. Sense of Smell. Use small bottles containing materials. 
giving different smells and let the children distinguish between one 
other and let them talk about different odours smelt by them. 


5. Sense of Sight. Begin with two colours; red and blue by 
having two small squares of each of these two colours and let the 
children learn two different colours. Among blocks of different 
colours, the children could be asked to locate a block of particular 


‘colour. Flowers and leaves of different colouis could also be used 
for this purpose. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The trainable mentally retarded child could also be benefitted by 
training in different arts and crafts. Craft is used for the making of 
useful things in contrast to arts, which is used for applying design, 
picture or ornament to material or finished product. The purpose 
of craft is (i) to develop co-ordination between the eye and the hand, 
(i) provide satisfaction and pleasant experience to the children, 
(tii) to train the children in good work habits and doing things and 
(iv) to assist in the development of psychological functions. The 


material to be used for this purpose will include wood, yarn, simple 
loom, etc. 


The objectives of giving training in arts is (i) to give the child 
a feeling of success, through completing the task, (zi) develop motor- 
coordination, (iii) to use an outlet for release of training (iv) to 
improve visual and other colour discriminations. The areas of study 
will include (i) colouring, (2i) reading (aii) drawing, (iv) cutting paper, 
(v) recognition of colours, and (vi) stencilling. 


The programmes of activities for a trainable mentally. retarded. 
child should be very elastic and should be changed according to the 
need and the mood of each child. The main idea behind the care of 
a trainable child is that he may be able to take care of himself without 
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any outside assistance. He cannot be educated nor be trained to 
earn his living. The training given to such a child will relieve others of 
the responsibilities of physical care of the child. 


Totally Dependant Mentally Retarded 


As has been said in earlier pages, à totally dependant mentally 
retarded is unable to be trained even in self-care, socialization and 
economic usefulness. He not only needs help for eating, dressing: 
but also requires protection from outside danger. He cannot express 
his physical needs, He always needs outside help even for personal 
care. Any amount of education or training will not make him 
adequate individual, since his I.Q. is only 25. Such a person, there- 
fore, needs some kind of permanent institutional care throughout 
his life. An institution needs the services of trained attendants, who 
would give them constant care. Such an institution will be run on 


the lines of infirmaries. 


It is true that any programme of work with the mentally 
retarded children will not be able to make them independent 
economically, but if this training is not being given, it willadd to 
their miseries and create difficulties for the community. It is, therefore, 
necessary that they should be kept busy in constructive activities or 
trained to take care of themselves and relieve the community of part 
of its responsibilities. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
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Social Defence 


According to the Study Team on Social Welfare of the Committee 
on Plan Projects of Planning Commission, ‘Social Defence measures 
are intended to protect the society from social evils arising out of 
activities of individuals who come in conflict with law.” There are 
two areas of operation of the social defence programmes. The first 
being the apprehension of individuals who come in conflict with the 
State and the second area of social defence is concerned with correction 
and reformation of such individuals. The social problems like 
juvenile delinquency, immoral traffic among women, unmarried 
mothers, beggary and adult offenders are covered under the broad 
term ‘Social Defence’. 


The term social defence is relatively of recent origin in the field 
of social welfare. Asa result of development of social sciences and 
socialresearch, the scope of social defence has been much widened 
and intensified in recent years. The emphasis today is not on 
punishment but on correction, Instead of merely punishing a delin- 
quent, efforts are made to first find out the reasons for his commi- 
ting act of delinquency by studying and understanding the individual 
in his environments. Thus efforts are made to understand the 
environments which are responsible for producing delinquents. 
Correction does not start at the time when the criminal stands 
behind the prison bars, but at the time he is arrested and searched. 
It does not end with his discharge but continues till he is rehabilitated 
in life. Therefore, social worker, with all his knowledge of human 
behaviour and social organism, tries to understand and deals with the 
individual offender in order to work towards his rehabilitation. 


The ends of the criminal justice are four in number $ 


(i) Deterrent, (vi) Preventive, 
(iii) Reformative, and (iv) Retributive. 
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The purpose of punishment according to some should be prevent 
the wrong-doer to repeat the wrong, prevent others from repeating | 
the same unsocial act and to satisfy the instinct of revenge or 
Tetaliation of the person or the society, harmed by the act of the 
wrong-doer. The advocates of the reformative method, treat crime 
as a disease, which is due to weak or abnormal intellect, unhealthy 
surroundings, utter poverty, etc. The open-prison camps, parole 
and probation service, certified schools and reformatories for juvenile 
delinquents, aim at detention, free from severe rigours of ordinary 
imprisonment, accompanied by training in some trade or calling, 
which aims at the rehabilitation of the offender as a useful citizen, 
With this scientific approach to this human problem, the field of 
social defence is developing. 


Services for the Adult Prisoners 


In the limited scope of this project, no attempt is made to deal 
With the entire field of correction. Efforts are made only to touch 
the welfare aspects of correction, e.g. probation and parole systems, 
‘welfare services in the prison and measures of rehabilitation of the 
adult prisoners. Social service through qualified and trained workers 
is rendered while an offender is undergoing imprisonment and after 
he is released. Post-institutional programmes therefore require the 


Services of social workers. 


PROBATION SYSTEM 


The underlying object of punishment is (i) Prevention of offences 


and (ii) reformation ofthe offenders. Punishment will be a greater 
evil, ifinstead of reforming the offender, it is likely to harden him 
to repeat the crime. Imprisonment for a first offender is fraught 
with the danger of hardening him into a criminal career. Therefore, 
We must think of a method whereby the society may be able to 
Punish the criminals and, at the same time, reform him. This can be. 
done through probation system which aims at protection of the 


Society against the crime. 
' It is post-judicial treatment,and commences when the court has. 
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heard the case andfound the accused guilty. Probation avoids the 
bad effects on the personality of the individual offender, which 
usually arise out of imprisonment and also allows the family relations 
to continue which are destroyed to an extent to cause some more 
social problems, if the offender is sent to jail. The system applies 
to cases of lesser gravity of the offenders who instead of being 
imprisoned are released on suspended sentence, under the supervision 
of Probation Officer. In case of failure to fulfil the conditions of 
probation, by the probationer, the case is reported to the court, court 
may order reimprisonment. The two main elements of the probation 
therefore are :—suspension of sentence and personal supervision. 
The probation depends upon, offender’s character, antecedents, 
health and mental condition. 1n terms of human resources, probation 
saves money. We can save the individual from becoming hardened 
criminal, and thus save expenditure on his future [imprisonment. 
An individual instead of becoming a burden on the public tax money, 
continues to contribute towards the taxes. The social value of 
probation has been summarized as under :— 


1. Probation confirms the validity of correctional approach to 


the offender as opposed to the purely punitive approach. 
2. Probation helps unity of the family and the society. 


3. The system supports the concept of the community's respon- 


sibility to the individual by keeping the offender in the com munity 
instead of rejecting him by imprisonment, 


4. It increases the public understanding about crime and the 
acceptance of crime as social problem, 


S it strengthens the concept of social justice, according to which 
the interest of society and the offender are inseparable, 


6. Apart from a humanitarian 


À service, it saves money and 
preserves human beings. 


The Probation Officer has three-fold task :—(1) Investigati 
: stigation (2 
Report and (3) Treatment. He collects all possible Tee d 
«character, social and economic Status, family history and back- 
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Bround. He visits the jail, home, workplace and relatives, friends 
etc. of the probationer. He prepares a case history which is 
Supplemented by visits and interviews with the offender and the 
Progress is reported to the court. In case the offender cannot keep 
up to the conditions of probation, the case is reported to the court, 
Which may again sentence him to imprisonment. When the Probation 
Officer is thus in close touch with the offender, he also works 
towards treatment. Follow up is very necessary in such cases till 
Such time the officer is satisfied that the offender's conduct does 
NOt indicate possibility of his relapsing into the condition of a 
criminal, 
PROBATION HOSTELS 

The Probation Hostels play a very important role in the success 
Of the probation work, in case of those who do not have any home. 
These homes which are usually run by voluntary agencies with State 
assistance, have provision for boarding, lodging, medical aid, rec- 
Teation vocational training and arrangements for contacts, with the 


employers, 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


The probation system has been very successful in countries like 
United States, Canada, etc. In India too, the system has been 
adopted in several States and is being worked successfully. The 
Success of the system depends upon trained, experienced and mature 
Persons as probation officers, employment services and probation 
hostels which do not exist in India at the present. The voluntary 
Organisations like Prisoners’ Aid Society or Probation Associations 
Crime Probation Societs etc. could make useful contributions if they 
Are given initial assistance for purchasing equipment and appointing 
trained probation officers. The Government wants to have the Proba- 
tion Officers directly under the government control. To be successful, 
they shall have to work in close cooperation with the non-official 
agencies working in this field, The voluntary agencies have still to 
Play a very important role in this field. They can run rehabilitation, 
Centres, probation hostels and help prison administration in providing 


Welfare services. 
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WELFARE SERVICES IN PRISONS 


In olden times, inhuman conditions in the prisons was also con- 
sidered as part of the punishment to the offender as imprisonment 
meant a very rigorous life under very bad conditions. 


There have been attempts in the past to introduce reforms in 
the prisons. John Haward in England who was once taken asa 
prisoner of war had some experience of living in prisons, realised 
the gravity of the problem and worked towards the prison reforms. 
The movement started by John Haward has extended even to the. 
other continents and there are John Harward’s societies in Canada, 
which are concerned with the welfare and rehabilitation of the 
prisoners. In India, Lord Macaulay made some recommendations 
in 1935 for improving conditions in the prisons. In 1951-52 an 
eminent crimnologist from the U.S.A., Dr. Reckless, visited many 


institutions in the country and gave useful suggestions for improving. 
the conditions of the prisoners. 


Inadequate food, lack of sufficient accommodation, lack of self- 
respect, capital punishment, inhuman treatment and maximum. 
security were some of the characteristics of our institutions. Till 
today social workers were working towards physical improvements 


in the prisons, e.g. wholesome nutritive and well-balanced diet, 
warm clothing in winter, medical aid, recreation etc. 


are not satisfied merely with the physical improve: 
diet, clothing etc. but with so many other questio 
enable the prisoners to lead a useful and honest life. 


But today we: 
ment eg. the 
ns in order to 


Another method of providing welfare services in the prison is- 
through the use of voluntary social welfare organisations which 
could work closely for programmes like recreation, adult education, 
library services, etc. for the prisoners. What is needed isa small 
unit headed by a Welfare Officer (like a social service department 
ina hospital), who could organise welfare services for the prisoners. 


on sound lines by understanding the Problem and the need of each: 
prisoner. 


This social service department will be doing a very important 
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job in the field of rehabilitation since the efforts for rehabilitation 
shall start in the prison itself. It could work very closely with the 
Probation and Parole Officer so as to prepare the ground for the 
rehabilitation of each prisoner. This spade work towards rehabili- 
tation, which is of utmost importance, could be done by the social 
worker in cooperation with the prison authority and the outside 
agencies whether governmental or voluntary- 


The basic minimum requirements of a prison today is a trained 
social worker, who could work closely with the prison authorities, 
Probation Officer and with prospective employers. He will 
look into the physical comforts and facilities in the prison in the 
matter of giving them proper diet, clothing, medical aid, provision 
Of recreational facilities and a chance of self-government. He 
may organise clubs for the prisoners which could organise dramas, 
functions, festivals for the prisoners in which they could express 
themselves freely. These programmes could also help the prison 
authorities to understand the individual problems of each prisoner. 
He should prepare case histories of the prisoners on the basis 
a data available with the prison authorities and through case 

ork. 


Posi-release problems. We have discussed the problems and living 
f effecting necessary improve- 


Conditions in the prisons and methods o 


Ment in the present conditions. Before we consider the pre-release 


Work with the prisoner for his rehabilitation, we must enumerate 
h he is likely to face. 


Some of the post-release problems whic 


1. The main problem which he is going to face is Jack of 
acceptance by his employer. He is disillusioned about the employ- 
ment situation. There are no jobs and no agency to help in getting 
a job. 


2. He has to face economic insecurity from the period of release 


to the time of his getting first pay- 
n immediately after release is 


3. Securing of accommodatio 
He does not know where to go 


another problem which haunts him. 
for shelter, 
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4. The resumption of normal family and initial relationship and 
the difficulties that ensue, and re-establishment of social relationship. 


5. Problem of adjustment with free life in the community as 


opposed to life of restraint, which do not require much of efforts 
to earn a living. 


6. Problems of social maladjustment in the family due to his 
long absence, marital inbalance, and emotional maladjustment among 
the children due to long absence of father. 


Thus there are many problems which are faced by a convict 
released from the prison, immediately after his release. Therefore 
any programme of after-care has to take into consideration all these 
problems of post-release. The work of after-care should begin when 
the man is still in the prison. The first step in this direction is the 
preparation at the pre-release stage. 


Pre-Release Preparation : The following steps are involved in 
preparation of the process of after-care of the convicts. 


1. The prison authorities inform the after-care agency about the 
Proposed release of a prisoner. 


2. A representative of the agency visits the prison, talks to the 
officers there, who have some knowledge of the person to be dischar- 


ged, in order to understand his problems, difficulties and poten- 
tialities. 


3. He goes through the records and the case history of the 
person under release, maintained by the prison since the prisoner 
joined the prison. 

: 4. He then interviews the person in order to discuss his problems 
with him and prepares a summary of discussions held, indicating, 
the past history prior to imprisonment, his conduct, the progress 
during his stay in the institution, his potentialities, preferences, 


requirements in terms of a job, money, accommodation and other 
help. 
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5. The worker suggests possibilities of job placement, training, 
setting up an indeperdent business, suggests the names of other 
agencies in the community which render other services like financial 
assistance, providing food and shelter, family counselling etc. 


6. The work of the after-care worker is not over even with job 
placement, but follow-up, till the client is totally adjusted—emotion- 
ally, socially, and economically is necessary. The worker continues to 
visit him in order to help him out of many difficulties and in order 
to see that the released person does not fall a prey to some 
undesirable elements at times when he feels desparate and dejected. 


Principles of After Care. The following principles should be kept 


in view while dealing with after-care programmes :— 


1. That every individual is distinct with distinct problems and 
that he requires individual attention and treatment in the process of 
rehabilitation. Mass scale programme of after-care is not suitable. 


2. After-care programme should as far as possible consist of 
non-institutional service in the community rather than providing 


mass scale service through an institution. 


3. After-care is designed to complete a process of rehabilitation: 
begun during the period of care and. protection. 


programme depends upon the 


The success of the after-care 
n in the institution from which 


preparatory care and training give 
persons are sent to an after-care unit. 


4. The programme should be composite consisting of social and 


economic re-adjustment. 

5. Follow-up of the persons placed or rehabilitated is extremely 
necessary. The after-care service should help in preventing a relapse 
on the part of the beneficiaries into socially unacceptable ways of 
life and in order to avoid waste of energy and money spent on care 


Programmes. 
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AFTER-CARE PRISONS 


Society has to protect itself from criminal depredation. There is 
‘however divergence of opinion as to how that should be done. Best 
protection of society arises from providing reasonable assistance to 
the ex-inmate in order to establish him in the society again. Sound 
rehabilitation programme for ex-convicts not only saves the society 
from reoccurence of crime but also promotes the health and happiness 
of ex-convicts who originally was a pest for the Society. It therefore 
preserves human beings and saves expenditure. A convict who lives 
on the tax money is enabled to contribute to these funds instead, if 
he is helped to stand on his own feet. From the point of view of the 
convict himself it is said that after his release from the prison he 
undergoes a second punishment which arises out of difficulties of 


adjustment with and of not being accepted by his family, employer 
or the society at large. 


Any rehabilitation programme without being related to the care 
inthe institutions and care 


will not succeed. 
social workers is to 
after-care institution 


rehabilitation through another 
t the work of after-care should 
All steps before arrest and while 
taken towards one single goal that 
ict to the normal community life. 

oks at the convict, what services it 
Tenders and how it renders is 


much more important than the after- 
Care services. Therefore, the first 


; St step towards prisoner’s rehabilitation 
is the need for reform in the 


on the out-moded philosophy an 


is, the re-establishment of the conv: 
How the prison administration Jo 


present prison set up which is based 
d needs reorientation. 


The Central Social We 
After-care programmes in 19 
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lfare Board, appointed a Committee on 
55 under the Chairmanship of Mr. M.S. 


Gore. As a result of the recommendations of this committee, the 
Board sponsored after-care programmes for the rehabilitation of 
Persons discharged from correctional and non-correctional institutions. 
This programme is being run with the co-operation of the Ministries 
of Home, Labour and the Commerce and Industries and the State 
‘Governments. The Homes with which Production Units are attached, 
are being run by voluntary workers, but the broad pattern of the 
programmes, financial procedure and administrative machinery is 
laid down by the Government. The programmes are planned and 
run on mass scale and any attempt to provide after-care services to 
the discharged prisoners on: this pattern will not bring the desired 
results. The programme does not become effective in the absence 
of an effective care-programme. The care services should be provided 
in the prison and if there are sound care programmes with an ultimate 
aim of rehabilitation, there may not be any need for such large-scale 


after-care services. 


After-care i.e, assistance and guidance of released prisoners is 
fundamental to any proper system of penology that attempts to 
reform or rehabilitate the offender. We have to divide the rehabili- 
tation programme for prisoners, in two different areas, (i) those who 
are discharged and (ii) those who are released on parole, as in the 
U.S.A. (The prisoner is still serving his sentence and is under 
Testraint, but he is released from the jail and is kept under supervision 


but he is not completely free.) 


A person, when discharged conditionally or on parole, has got 
problems of readjustment in the free community. Conditional 
liberation or parole js a device to bridge the gap between (i) the 
control and restraint of institutional life “and (ii) the freedom and 
responsibility in community life. 

The history of correctional administration in the western count- 
ries, particularly United States and Canada, shows that the work 
relating to rehabilitation of the prisoners discharged on parole was 
undertaken by the voluntary welfare agencies like Salvation Army 
and subsequently the State created an official machinery, consisting 
of Parole Officers, Employment Officer, Case Workers and the Parole 
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Board ; who handle cases of parolees, under certain statute, John 
Howard Society in Canada and Discharged Prisoners? Society in the 


United States are assisting the Parole Boards in supervising prisoners 
discharged on parole. 


Vocational training and educational Courses are organised for the. 
persons released on parole, Financial assistance is given for setting 
up business, purchase of equipment, Taw-materials, etc. ; implement 
traval facilities and vocational counselling is also done by the Parole 
Officers. If a person fulfils the condition of parole successfully, 


not only his sentence is remitted, the problems of his rehabilitation 
are also solved. 


prison Superintendent about 
cing released on parole. He 
histories, relying on the data 


An application is made either by 
the prisoner himself. or by someone on his behalf. The application 


on the basis of the performance 
prison custody. 


5 3 & or placement of the ex-prisoner 
in the community. The period of pre-release, which. is used for 


important. The success of the 


The final review of the case 
handling the matter, and if the 
satisfactory, he is finally released. 


is done by the Remission Officers, 
conduct of the Prisoner has been 
The parolee is required to report 

once a month to the authorities. 


He is also visited by the Parole 
Officer. The period of parole differs from Prisoner to prisoner. 
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Rehabilitation through parole system is an individual process, 
which takes into consideration, the needs and the potentialities of 
individual and is, therefore, different from the mass-scale process 
of rehabilitation through institutionalisation, which is happening 
today. Therefore, an agency handling rehabilitation programmes 
of a prisoner, discharged from correctional institution should employ 
officers, who understand the problems of the individual prisoners 
and are able to suggest an effective method of after-care for such 


individual. 
Juvenile Delinquency 


A juvenile delinquent isa child who comes in conflict with law, 
and juvenile delinquency, therefore, isa pattern of behaviour of 
children coming in conflict with the law. Delinquency is social 
sickness. Its symptoms are behaviour pattern and it arises out of 
many factors. It may be due to inadequate and impersonal relation- 
ship of the parents with the children, may not be able to find a 
substitute for mother or father. There may not be adequate space 
and facilities for the child to play. There are various forms of de- 
linquency—truancy, vagrancy, stealing, smoking, gambling, drinking,. 
committing other crimes including sexual misbehaviour etc. 


FACTORS 


The factors responsible for juvenile delinquency may be summari- 


sed as under :— 


1. Broken homes, homes where love, affection and security 


lacks. 


2. Lack of proper recreation, bad housing and lack of adequate 


space for the children to play healthy games. 


3. Utter poverty and neglect by parents. 


4. Child labour in vocations and places which are congenial to: 


delinquency. 


5. Working mother, lack of care of children at home. 
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6. Undesirable companionship, may be in the school, work place, 
and the neighbourhood. 


7. Cinema, undesirable literature. 


8. Some people say that hereditary and biological factors have 
also some share in delinquency. 


The causes mentioned above need not be understood to mean that 
if any of the factors exists, the result will be delinquency. This is 
not correct, as we deal with human beings who are changing. All 
children from broken homes or slums and congested Jocalities may 
not turn delinquents. Anyone or more of the factors mentioned 
abpve or even others may lead to delinquency. Therefore. delinquency 
cannot be explained in terms of a single factor, or groups of factors. 


Any of the factors may jointly or severally inculcate anti-social 
‘behaviour, p 


APPROACH 


We have seen that delin 
which sometimes are beyond i 
has, therefore, to understand t 


quency is the product of environments 
ndividual’s control, 


s the adult, he would come 
inal, whereas if we help the 
» it is possible to change him 
l as his habit and behaviour 


h cases of juvenile delinquents 
Procedure. In fact the work of 
ate Children Act. The salient 


: m of juvenile delinquency are 
summarised below :— 


1. Every normal child has Potentialities for adjustments, He is 
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1 


growing and if he does anything wrong it is the result of environment 
and as such there is no stigma attached to a delinquent child. 


ears) character and habits are 


2. A young person's (under 16 y 
being remoulded into socially 


not yet fixed and they are capable of 
useful and healthy channels. 


3. Theaim oftreatment of the young delinquent should not be 


punitive but curative and preventivc. 


4. The State has to give protection to the juvenile delinquents. 


as a super-parent. The State must take the place of a guardian and 


provide opportunities to the child so that he may be disciplined. 


5. The main purpose of proceedings of juvenile court is to find 


out why of the crime and not only to prove the crime. 


6. The juvenile offender is no longer seen asa legal category 
only, Instead attention is focussed on the psychological, educational 
and social problems which lie behind the youthful act of theft. The 
court therefore does not award legal punishment alone. The main 
Principle is to prevent him from further wrong doing. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
uvenile delinquents and offenders 


In India legislation dealing with j 
he first state to pass Children’s 


is of recent origin, Madras was t 
Act in 1922. and Borstal School Act in 1926. Then Bombay followed 
with an Act in 1924, At present ten States have got Children’s Act and 
have got Borstal Schools Acts, on their statute. But there is no 
uniformity in the contents of these pieces of legislation. Even in the 
States where these Acts have been passed, these have not been 
enforced, and where these have been enforced adequate machinery has 


not been created, nor there are sufficient funds for giving maintenance 


grants to the institutions where these children are looked. after by the 


voluntary institutions. Some of the States do not have any such enact- 
mentatall With rapid industrialization, urbanization, weakening of 
traditional social institutions, and our changing needs, it is necessary 
tohave adequate machinery for the treatment and suitable progra- 
mmes for, the prevention of juvenile delinquency. The machinery 
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(i) Juvenile courts headed by special magistrates preferably 
ladies with understanding of human behaviour and needs of 
the children. 

(ii) Special police force, 
(iti) Probation Officers who have had training in social work and 
correctional administration, 
(iv) Remand Homes which are quite different from jails, 
(v) Certified schools with industrial training, 


(vi) Fit-person institutions, run by voluntary agencies with state 
assistance, 


(vii) Borstal institutions and Reformatories, and 


(wii) Agencies conducting research, and providing programmes 
and services for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


The voluntary agencies running child welfare programmes parti- 
cularly those interested in the treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency could work with the juvenile delinquents through the machinery 
mentioned above. They could run fit-person institutions, help the 
Courts without Probation Officers in probation work, visit homes, 
Schools, parents and the neighbourhood of the children brought to 
the courts and also organise prevention programmes, like recreational 
centres, libraries, hobby clubs and day-centres for the children of the 
working mothers. These programmes have been dealt with in the pre- 
vious pages. In this connection, it is necessary to describe the method 
of dealing with juvenile delinquency by the machinery organised for 
this purpose in order to enable the voluntary agencies to take up 
an appropriate role in the set up. 


JUVENILE COURT 


The juvenile court is based on the principle that the state, as a 
representative of the parent, is the guardian of the children and as 
such, responsible for their welfare, It isa social rather than a legal 
institution, with very informal atmosphere and simple procedure. 


In 1868, provision was made in Massachusetts (USA) law for 
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separate trial of the juveniles, Ontario (Canada) in 1893 passed a 
law which made separate provision for separate children’s courts. 
The first Children’s Act was passed in England in 1908. In India, 
legislation relating to the care and protection of juveniles was passed 
in 1922. 


The age limit of the juveniles who are to be dealt with in the 
juvenile courts vary from 16 to 18 years. The court gives attention 
to cases of juveniles or it combines the cases of women. The courts 
are presided over by full-time magistrates who are generally women 
asin India. The judge should be a mature educated person with 
knowledge of problems of children, with knowledge of law and 
understanding of and sympathy for children. In the United States 

_ of America, children’s courts are administered by professional jurists 
whereas in the United Kingdom, the opinion supports the lay system. 
‘India has appointed Honorary Lady Magistrates. 


d with children between seven and 


eight, who have come in conflict with law, minors who are homeless, 
neglected, abandoned, destitute, children needing special protection 
because of moral defect, adoptioa cases, born out of wedlock etc. 


A juvenile court is concerne 


Unlike adult criminals a juvenile is not brought before the 
t allowed to plead the 


court in chains or handcuffs, lawyers are no 
cases. This work is done by Probation Officer. Pressmen are not 
allowed in the court nor are they allowed to publish stories about the 
under-trial juveniles. The word ‘conviction’ and ‘sentence’ are not 
used, The court works towards reclamation rather than punishment. 


REMAND HOME 


After appearance, at the police station, treatment starts at the 
Remand Home. Sometimes the child is let out on bail, but in case 


of some offences, he is detained in the Remand Home. He is brought 
before the court and is sent back to the Home if his case has not 


been finally decided or after decision of the case he is waiting for a 
vacancy in any approved school. The primary purpose of the Remand 
Home is the safe keeping of the children pending disposal of their 
Cases by the juvenile courts. They are under supervision in respect 
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of their medical, mental, physical and moral conditions. Records are 
prepared. An ideal home provides constructive and creative activities 
for social and personal adjustment. The standard in the Remand 
Home is governed by the court. Some of the important aspects of 
these standards are as under :— 


() The court controls the policies including those of admission 
and release. 


(ii) Children of both the sexes are segregated, 
(iii) There should be proper arrangments for isolation and medical 
aid. 


(iv) Facilities for study of child's health and mental conditions 
should be provided. 


(v) Opportunities for educational, recreational and 1eligious 
activities. 


(vi) Effective supervision to be maintained. 


Remand Home is, therefore, a very important institution for the 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. It is a link between the juvenile 
court and the institution which has to be given long term treatment 
and care to the juveniles, In some cases, the Remand Home itself 


Serves as a place for treatment, when the home conditions are not 
favourable. 


PROBATION 


Probation system is the key note of juvenile court. ‘It alone can 
help the court in fulfilling its legitimate functions, The system 
includes initial investigations, Supervision and follow up in order to 
apply the programme outlined by the court. Itisa method of treat- 
ment, Probation is also a System of releasin 


selling during a specific period. 
environments. The probation s 
of juvenile delinquency, Indivi 
and reasons for his behaviour 
adjustment. Probation is used 
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is in the home, institution, foster placement or under examination of 
the court, 


Probation Officer is entrusted with certain number of childern. 
He investigates their cases by visiting their home, school and the 
neighbourhood. He meets parents, relations, teachers, friends, and 
his playmates in order to collect social data which will be useful in 
understanding his environments, The Probation Officer establishes 
relationship with the child and through personal interviews in infor- 
mal and friendly atmosphere, prepares the case history of the child for 
presentation to the court to enable it to understand the circumstances 
under which the child found himself to be in trouble and to suggest 
treatment. He also plans purposeful recreation for the child. He 
follows up each case. He also plans for rehabilitation of the child 
in consultation with him, his parents, teacher and the court. Through 
effective probation system, we can also avoid institutionalization. 
Therefore, probation system is an economising factor in the treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. The length of probation should be deter- 
mined according to the.needs of each child. The States have not 
been able to appoint sufficient number of Probation Officers for the 
Case-load they have even in the areas where Children’s Acts are in 
force. Voluntary welfare agencies working for the welfare of children 
Could do great service in this transitory period in providing probation 
and case work services -for the children they deal with. This could 
be done by having on their staff persons with understanding of the 
needs and problems of children as Probation Officers. A Probation 
Officer should be a mature person, at least a graduate with experience 
of case work or of dealing. with children. He should have good 
character, tact, resourcefulness, sympathy, and patience. He should 
have comprehensive knowledge of child psychology. He should 
understand the language of the children he works with. He should 
be resourceful so as to use effectively existing agencies In the 
community. The success of probation system depends upon existence 
and judicious use of the other agencies working for child welfare, 
Providing institutional services, recreation, medical aid, psychological 
tests, psychiatric service, vocational guidance and training and those 


Working for the family's welfare. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


There are various forms of treatment and care of juvenile deling- 
uents, neglected and homeless children. As far as possible children 
are looked after in their homes through Probation Officer. A child is 
placed outside his home only if he is destitute or is neglected by his 
parents or if he requires any special treatment and care because of 
some special behaviour problems, detained because of certain crime 
committed by him or when his home conditions are not congenial 
and there is possibility of his lapsing into the state of delinquency 
again. Different institutions which provide care and treatment 
services to delinquent children are listed below :— 


Approved Homes. These homes as in the U.S.A. are meant for more 
difficult cases requiring certain treatment and training in decent 
habits of living. These are generally run by voluatary agencies who 
get assistance from the local authority for maintenance of children. 
‘The standards in these homes are regulated under Children’s Acts 
and subject to inspection by the authorities. 


Approved Hostels, This is another device in the U.S.A. of provid- 
ing opportunities for adjustment under proper supervision through 
organised companionship to the children who have left the school. 
These hostels are meant for juveniles of higher age groups, These 


are run generally by the voluntary agencies which get state assistance 
subject to periodical inspection. 


Fit-person institutions. Children without 
placed by the courts either with some persons 
institutions where they are looked after for a certa 
for their maintenance are made by the placing aut 


proper homes are 
in their homes or in 
in period. Payments 
hority. 

Approved Certified Schools. The children who cannot make 
adjustments through probation, and those with serious behaviour 
problems are committed to certified schools. These schools aim at 
readjustment through special schooling, training in workshops, recre- 
ation and community contacts, but are not very different from the 
other normal schools. Every effort is made to secure confidence.of 
newcomer, a process sometimes overlooked by ordinary schools. 
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Person! matters are frankly discussed, The boy is made to feel that he 
should Consider his training in a cooperative spirit and make use of 
it for settlement in life. 


F Separate arrangements are made for lodging and training of 
juveniles of both sexes. The home is built on cottage rather than 

_ Congregate plan, in order to stimulate home life. The essential 
features of a cottage plan are :— 


(i) Separate building for each family of children. 
(ii) Each cottage housing not more than 20-25 children. 
(iii) Separate House  Father-House Mother-House Parents for 
each cottage. 
(iv) A dinning room in each cottage, 
(v) Home life of each cottage distinct from other cottages, 
(vi) Definite parent-child relationship, 


Although the cottage plan is little more costly in terms of building 
and staff, it is cheaper in the long run. 


PHYSICAL CARE 


Every child before admission should be given a medical check up. 
Children suffering from venereal and contagious diseases should be 
admitted in a hospital. The children should get adequate and nutritive 
food regularly. Depriving a child of food is not a good form of 
Punishment. The institution should also have arrangements for recre- 
ation for children, outdoor play ground with equipments both for 
indoor and outdoor games, athletic group and opportunities for 


Pursuing certain hobbies. 


Feebleminded and subnormal children should be segregated for 
Necessary treatment. The services of child guidance clinic should be 
Utilised for treatment of psychological problems. Discipline should 
Come from within. Excessive energies of juveniles should be channe- 
lised to purposeful hobbies. Religious and spiritual instructions 
through a trained religious teacher serves a Very useful purpose in 
Moulding the personality of children. The boys should be given 
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some pocket money on good conduct and also encouraged to earm 


money. They should also be allowod to have outside contracts, 
subject to good conduct. 


Staff of such institutions should be carefully selected. They 
should have understanding of problems of juveniles, and sympathy 
with neglected. children. At the same time, they should be able to: 
look to the physical needs of juvenile. A case worker and a group 
worker, vocational staff and house parents for every 10 juveniles etc. 
is the minimum staff required. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Most of the children committed to certified schools have failed 
to show any interest in their studies Special methods should be 
found to arouse their interest in studies. Those who have no interest 
in academic pvrsuits could be given training in vocation of their 
choice, which ultimately provides them with some economic security- 
The school should have a balanced and interesting curriculum of 
education, vocational training, recreation, hobbies, cultural, activitis, 
religious instructions etc. so that juvenile keeps up his interest in. 


the School activities and is benefitted by various activities in ultimately 
adjusting to the community. 


BORSTAL SYSTEM 


The youth between the age of 15 to 21 years with criminal 


tendencies and those who cannot adjust are placed in Borstal 
institutions. 


The commitment in a borstal institution ranges from two to three 
years. The boys work and earn some pocket money, by getting 
training in some vocation. Every year a boy is given a week's holiday- 
A Borstal institution is different both from a certified school and an. 
adult prison. 


PREVENTIVE SERVICES 


We have so far dealt with treatment services for juvenile delin- 


quents. The preventive side of the juvenile delinquency is equally 
important. Preventive services include :. 
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(i) Recreational and hobby centres for children. 
(ii) Day-nurseries, creches. 
(iii) Child Guidance Clinics. 
(iv) Special classes for backward children. 
(v) Services for transient families, and 
(vi) School Social Work Service. 


These services could be run by voluntary agencies with little state 
assistance. Some of these services have been dealt with in earlier 


chapters. 


Juvenile delinquency isa complicated problem with its root in 
social and economic condition. Only legal attempt to control 
Juvenile delinquency will not be effective. The economic order for the 
building of which the efforts of voluntary social organisations using 
volunteers will goa long way in treatment and prevention of this 


social problem. 


Social And Moral Hygiene Prozramme 


has given rise to several social problems, 
The aim of the social and moral 


itution in society, and save 
pre-vedic 


The growth of civilization 
one of them being prostitution. 
hygiene is to eliminate the evil of prosti 
Women from moral danger. Prostitution existed even in 
period. Its form was promiscuity. When the institution of marriage 
reached perfection of a sacrament, prostitution came to be clearly 
demarcated. Since then, prostitution has existed in some form or 
the other as a commercialized vice. A simple definition of prostitu- 
tion may be an act of sexual union witha woman other than one’s 
wife in consideration for money. Other evils arising out of this are 
kidnapping and exploitation of innocent girls for using them for 
immoral purposes against their wishes. 


LEGISLATION 
elling and buying of girls 


Different enactments dealing with this 
all states. This legislation neither 
it adequately tackle the problem. 


According to the Indian Penal Code s 


for prostitution is an offence. 
Problem were passed by almost 
abolished prostitution nor did 
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The Union Government passed the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
Women and Girls Act in 1956 which came into force in all the States 


from the Ist May, 1958. The following are the salient features. of 
the Act :— 


1. The Act prohibits and punishes those who 


(a) maintain brothel, 

(b) live on the earnings of prostitutes, 

(c) compel women to continue their profession, 

(d) attempt to procure and induce a woman in a public place, 


(e) seduce, solicit a woman ora girl in or around a public 
place for prostitution. 


2. The Act provides Strong machinery consisting of special 
police officers for its enforcement. 


State Governments are authorized to appoint non-official 
Advisory Committees to help the police. 


U 


4. Protective Homes are to be opened either by the State 
Governments or by voluntary agencies. 
CAUSES 


Among the causes of prostitution are poverty, unemployment, 
urbanization, unhealthy social and religious customs and prejudices, 
early marriage, widow-hood, dowry system etc., lower status of 
women, economic insecurity of women, emotional and sexual mal- 
adjustment, ignorance, bad environments etc. 
mentioned above do not result Prostitution, bu 
may be responsible for prostitution, 
woman or a widow may take to p 


Any or all of the causes 

t these are factors which 
for instance, a poor or unemployed 
rostitution, 


REMEDIES 


Social and religious reformers a 
their best to eradicate and prevent 
so big and complicated, with veste 
alone cannot solve the problem. 
role. As has been mentioned abo 


nd voluntary agencies have done 
Prostitution but the problem 15 
d interests that voluntary actio? 
Legislation plays very important 
ve, the long felt-need of having a0 
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All-India legislation has now been fulfilled, but legislation alone 
will not solve the problem. Proper machinery to handle this progra- 
mme is very vital to the programme. The voluntary workers and 
agencies have to contribute a great deal to the success of the 


programme. 


The Central Social Welfare Board appointed an Advisory Commi- 
ttee on Social and Moral Hygiene in 1955, under the Chairmanship 
of Lady Rama Rau, a veteran social worker. The Committee recom- 
mended imparting of sex education, establishing child guidance 
Clinics, marriage guidance and counselling, strengthening of family 
planning programmes, setting up of reception homes and sheltered 
workshops for women in every district. 

According to these recommendations and the recommendations 
of another Advisory Committee on After-Care appointed by the 
Board, the Board sponsored a programme of district shelters and 
State Homes. The strength. of the programme lies in the production 
units which have been attached to these. Homes, with the assistance 
of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry for the economie 
rehabilitation of the women admitted to these institutions. Even in 
this countrywide programme in which various central ministries and 
the State Governments are working in close cooperation with the 
voluntary workers, there are many difficulties standing in the way 


of success of this programme. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
portant part, 


ies have to play a very im 
tion has been enacted and country- 
d. Some of the voluntary agencies 


The voluntary agenc 
although necessary All-India legisla 


Wide programme has been sponsore ; 
have already done pioneering work in this regard. The Association 


for Social and Moral Hygiene, an all-India reorganization affiliated 
With International Association for Social and Moral Hygiene, may 
be mentioned in this regard. The present activities of the Association 


are :— 


(i) Investigation and research, 
(ii) Legislation, 
(iii) Education and propaganda, + fae 


(iv) Medical and Public Health programmes and 
(v) Rescue and rehabilitation. 


Other organizations which have done equally valuable work, are 
Avvai Home and Ashram, Madras; Shradhanand Anath Mahilash- 
ram, Bombay ; The All-Bengal Women's Union; The Salvation 
Army ; Madras Vigilance Association etc. 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 


Voluntary organisations interested in the programme could run 
Reception Homes, Rescue Homes and Shelters for the rescued women 
for those in moral danger and rescued from brothels. These Homes 
should be attractive and comfortable places where women could work 
towards their rehabilitation and become useful members of society- 
Tt is necessary that the inmates should be cl 
problem and needs, Mixing all 
will create further problem. 
institutions are Tun in a col 


assified according to their 
types of womeninan institution 
It will be of advantage if all types of 


: ony, in some central place, free from 
corrupt influence of the city with some open land, cottages around, 


fresh air, and plenty of sunshine, These institutions should have 
adequate arrangements and facilities for the ultimate rehabilitation of 
the inmates, This Programme could have various aspects. 


Rehabilitation through a well- Out marriage, employment 
facilities, 


midwives, domestic servants, 


abilitation. There are some 
ls, marriage-bureaus, widow- 

A system of licensing and registration of all 
such institutions is very y- The Parliament has passed an enact- 
ij known as Women's and Children’s Institutions (Licensing) Act 


HOSTELS FOR WORKING WOMEN 


With the rising cost of living and incre: 


ase in the number of educated 
women, more and more w 


omen are coming to big towns in search of 
mmodation on reasonable- rent in these towns 


js a problem. Many women try to seek cheap accommodation and thus 
fall victim to such bogus institutions, which exploit these girls. To 
avoid moral danger to such innocent girls, voluntary agencies working 
for women, could start hostels for low paid working women. The 
‘Central Social Welfare Board gives financial assistance for hostels 
for working women in the income group of Rs. 50/-per month to Rs. 
300/-per month. These grants are available for construction, meeting 
deficit in rent, appointment of trained matrons, and for recreational 
activities for the inmates of such hostels. Such hostels will go a long 


way in providing preventive services. 


The other services which volentary agencies could run are assisting 
itation work, effective 


the Government machinery in rescue and rehabili 
and sound legislation, educating public opinion, marriage guidance 
and counselling, detection and treatment of venereal diseases and 


other preventive programmes. 


RESCUE HOME 


Since a fallen woman needs proper adjustment with her environ- 
ment, it is necessary to have understanding and sympathy for her 
problems and provide treatment centres, rather than punishment. The 
programme of dealing with sex delinquents should be a teaching 
process, based on the understanding of their behaviour and poten- 
tialities for adjustment with the society: We have, therefore, social 
responsibility towards the care and protection of women in moral 
danger or women rescued from houses of ill-fame. Timely aid under 
healthy conditions might help an unfortunate woman to become a 
good citizen. This could be done through an institution which may 
be called a Rescue Home, Training Centre, Shelter or Rescue Colony. 

A shelter is a reception centre, where women are first received. 
Their stay in the shelter is of a very short duration depending upon 
the arrangements made for her placement, either in the society or 1n 
aninstitution. Shelter is à kind of clearing house, where cases are 


brought by the police, volunteers, hospitals and other philanthropic 
mates in à shelter should not exceed 


institutions. The number of im 
20 at a time and the stay of each inmate should not extend beyond a 
period of 3 months, Next placement for a person received in the 
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shelter, may be in a Rescue Home, 
necessitis of shelter, food and clot 
treatment, education, 


for providing minimum physical 
hing, case work Services, medical 
recreation and rehabilitation services. 
Location and Building. A Rescu 
congested localities noi should 
wires like those of a prison. 


e Home should not be located in 
there be boundary walls or barbed 
It should be an open place, away from 
n. Rescue Home should be situated in a 
d combine the benefits of free atmosphere 
availability of facilities like clinics, train- 
rban area. [t should also be possible for 
end courts in the cities. Dormitory type 
be avoided, which should give place to 
A cottage which should accommodate about 
© arrangements for kitchen, bath-room and 
be a Home unit, where the atmosphere is like 
not only able to cook food of their choice, 
culties to each other. 


l it may be possible to 
classify the newly admitted inmates. The case history should 
include the following information R 
(i) Father's or Guardian's name, 
(ii) Home address, 
(iii) Marital status, 
(iv) Number of Children, 
(v) Cause of leaving the home, 


(vi) Name of tho 
(vii) Final disposal 
(vii) Date of admis 


person who rbo 
of the case, 


sion and discharge. 


ught her, 


Homes. The populati 
since each of the i 
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ae girls should not be placed with adults between the age of 
d . There should not be more than 30 women in a Rescue 


LASTE in a Rescue Home depend mostly on the 
Am of : Hina act the expenditure on services is mostly in 
E SO staff, since individualised service 1S the basis of treatment 
2 sex-delinquents. It is true that under the present conditions, it is 
ery difficult to afford a qualified person for various welfare institu- 
tions in the country but any attempt to Tun à Rescue Home without 
properly qualified persons will not bring the desired results. Therefore 
Ug Superintendent of a Home should be a trained case worker, 
assisted by house-mothers, part-time physicians, a psychologist, one 
aoe watchman, a trained nurse and neces ary staff for vocational 
Mie E Except watchman, all the staff in the Rescue Home should 
omen, who know art of adjustment. 


Equipment. A Home should provide sufficiently comfortable and 
eee life to a woman, since most of them were used to à 
A os kind oflife. The rooms should provide a bed and a locker 

and other necessary equipment, for crafts depending upon the 


resources of an institution. 


Health and medical supervision 


Health and Medical Facilities. 
n institution should 


will require more money than other services. A 
enlist the part-time services of a lady physician, who gives medical 
examinations to all the inmates. at. the time of admission and medical 
Supervision during the course of their stay in the institution. The 
idea of a Rescue Home is to build healthy minds, with healthy outlook 
bon life, They should be provided adequate food, necessary 
equipment with purposeful and wholesome recreation, organised by & 
trained worker, so that the inmates are able to participate it the 
activities of the Home. 

The`proper use of leisure time of the inmates is another important 
area of work. Idleness on the part of the inmates migh lead to many 
Other problems. Through recreational activities, the inmates are able 
to acquire new standards of values and understanding with such 
Tecreation is a greater fun than the forbidden pleasures that they have 
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enjoyed in the past. Moreover, recreation can also provide a whole- 
some method of self expression for the inmates, which will help the 
workers to understand their problems. 


Education and Moral Training. Education programmes in a 
Rescue Home should consist of training for three Rs personal 
hygiene, etc, Those who are interested in higher studies may be 
taught interesting art subjects like politics, economics, domestic 
Science, etc. Arrangements should be made for celebration of festivals, 
discussions on the current topics, visits to the nearby towns, library 
facilities, moral training, training in leadership. Thus, the staff in a 


"Rescue Home are friends, guides and helpers to the inmates, rather 
than their bosses. 


Care of the Children. Some of the women might bring with them 
their babies. Depending upon the Populatiom of the babies ina 
Home, the instituti 
ing home for the babies of the mothers, who decide to leave 


their babies in the Home while they go out for work in the 
community, 


d to different kind of life. They maybe a 
© management. Arrangments may be made 
tinate type of cases, where 
> if they are unable to conform to the 
cipline should not be imposed by the 
the affairs of the institution. ' Punish- 
cutting down of Privileges. Religious 
and moral instructions could also create a disciplined atmosphers in 
the Home. 


Source of headache to th 
for a segregation Toom fo 
they may retire for Some time 
‘discipline of the Home. Dis 
staff but it should grow out of 


The problem of Sex-delinquency cannot 


; be tackled with authority 
of law, punishment etc., but the treatme: 


Se icn canbe improved by showing warmth and understanding. 
he whole process of treatment of such deliquents consist of bringing 
about changes in the personality of the clients, so that it is possible: 


for them to adjust to conditions which are called normal by the 


society. We, therefore, need the services of trained social workers 

and team work by the case worker, doctor, superintendent and the 

psychiatrist. Thus, Homes should be treatment centres, rather than 
. places of just providing food and shelter to the inmates. 


The purpose of institutionalisation 


Training and Rehabilitation. 
e does not consider the ways and 


will be defeated ifa Rescue Hom 
means of giving necessary training to the inmates with a view to 
providing After-Care services, so that they are integrated in the society 
and lead useful once again. The various activities in the Home 
including case work services, health and medical services, educational 
training and recreational programmes all aim at treatment of morally 
Sick women, but even the treatment is not an end in itself. This leads. 


towards social and moral rehabilitation of the inmate. 


Ithas been mentioned above thata Rescue Home needs to give 
individual services to the inmates. Therefore, the process of 
rehabilitation has to be planned on the basis of individual problem. 
and the needs and not on mass scale. Therefore, giving training to 
the inmates in a particular occupation, without regard to their, 
aptitude, placement facilities in the community and the remunerative 
value of a particular occupation, will not achieve the desired aim of 
rehabilitation. Some girls might be good at tailoring, some might 
be usefully employed at a farm, others would like to work as teacher, 
domestic servant, ayah, midwife, etc. Therefore, a Home should 
Provide training to the inmates with an ultimate aim of rehabilitation, 
So that before an inmate is ready for discharge, the plans about her 
Tehabilitation are already finalised. Restoration to guardians, marri- 
ages, provision for work as domestic servants, teacher, ayah, etc. 
Might be some of the methods of rehabilitation. Simply restoring 
Ofa woman to her guardians should not be the objective of a Rescue 
Home, since she always needs emotional rehabilitation. „The sccial 
Workers should try to remove unfavourable family conditions, before 
Placing the girl in the community again. 
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Some women may be able to assume greater responsibility and 
freedom after the period of stay in the Home, but they do not have 
proper living accommodation. Hostels run by Y.W.C. As and other 
women’s organisations on nominal Tent should be made use of for 
such girls fora short period. Thus a hostel may be stepping stone 
from the Rescue Home to the final settlement in the community. 


Follow-up. Placements of the nature : 
be the final goal towards the rehabilitation of the inmates, Even if 
they work or are placed either in family or in a hostel it may not be 
the best rehabilitative measure. Therefore, follow-up is very necessary 
bya Rescue Home. But it should be done to a reasonable extent, 


so that the process of rehabilitation is completed without leaving any 
Scope for any problems to arise. 


mentioned above may not 


Unmarried Mothers and their Children 


The unmarried motherhood 
problem of economic, 
mother and problem of t 


and the feelings of the girls towards themselves, She feels that she has 


committed a sin for Which she must suffer. This is a period of 
tension and emotional stress, She is even rejected by the family and 
has no place to 80 to. Sociologists have analysed the causes of 


unmarried motherhood. In a large number of cases, insecurity, mental 
ill-health, exploitation, social 


: Customs are some of the factors 
responsible for this problem, 


therefore, needs Our attention. What is 


iS the of the circumstances which involve the 

young girls into troubles. An unmarried 

be helped in accordance with h 

needs more than physical care and 
om the psychological pressure 
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to tackle various problems. They have to provide the following 
Services to unmarried mothers :— 


l. A medical programme with hospital and clinical care and a 
health education programme which includes arrangements for ante- 
Natal, and post-natal service, and a place where they could have 
delivery in a:homelike atmosphere of security and care, A maternity 
Home should meet the physical and emotional needs of an unmarried 
mother. 


. 2. A residence with warmth, comfort and attractive surroundings 
including all aspects of a normal home life. These homes will be 
useful only if they offer to further the girl's development and 


understanding of herself and her relation to her child. Her stay in 
the Home should be as short or aslong consistant with good case 


Work and rehabilitation service. 


b 3. A confidential counselling service to the expectant mother may 
€ organized x 


() to give her an opportunity to understand herself and her 
social environments so that she may make a decision about 


her future. 

(tt) to provide her skills and opportunities to be able to lead a 
more satisfactory life by a programme of education, training 
and re-training. 

Gi) to arrange for return to the community, by working with 
parents or relations of the girl and other agencies in the 
community. 


n 4. To make suitable arrangements with the consent of the mother 
9r placement and care of the child when the mother works. 


n 3. Suitable preventive programme so that the same girl does 
9t relapse into this behaviour and asks for a place in the institution. 


ie An agency serving unmarried mothers, therefore, need 
. essary medical staff including nurses and midwives, attendants, if 
ees a maternity centre and matrons, if it is running a 

Dtial service for women and child-care workers and ayas if it is 
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running a foundling home. The agency would also have services of a 
case worker and part-time pyschiatrist. 


The problem of an unmarried mother arises from lack of proper 
place where het baby could be looked after. Some welfare agencies 
are also running foundling homes ; where these children are looked. 
after. Sometimes mothers also live inthe same home. While she 
is in the home, she can herself look after her child, but she needs. 
the services of the home to take care of her baby when she is away 
to work. Sometimes, some unmarried mothers leave their babies 
in foundling homes and go to some other town for work. Sometimes, 
they give up their babies. Therefore, foundling homes have two-fold 
problems. Physical care and economic maintenance of the baby and 
its rehabilitation. If the agencies were to continue to look after the 
child, till he is able to earn a living, it will not only be very expensive 
in terms of resources required but also create many emotional 
problems for the child who has been cared in an institution without 
proper love and security of her mother. Therefore, the agencies 
should make efforts to give children for adoption and arrange their 
placement with families. Details of the institutions {for child care 


and adoption service have already been discussed earlier in this 
volume. 


Beggary 


“Beggary as a symptom of social disorganisation and the widepread 
custom of alms-giving by individuals and institutions is the method 


by which the disability, helplessness or social i 
P inadequacy of beggars 
has been sought to be mitigated in India. ” L quacy 


The problem of beggary has now be 
the society, and public interest in th 


With rising cost of living and unemployment, earnings of the beggars 
E more p» earnings in some professions. This problem is more 
economic than social, although there are social factors responsible 


for this problem, We should theref 
Ore, i 
XU UE > e, study the various factors 


come a serious challange to 
€ problem is now increasing. 


= di. MR 
1. Our Beggar Problem edited by J.C; Kumarappa, Padma, Publications 
Ltd., Bombay. E 
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FACTORS 


Economic. Persons not employed or under-employed generally 
tresort to begging in order to maintain themselves but that does not 
mean that every under-employed or unemployed will beg. Moreover, 
begging profession brings more money to the beggar than what a 
person can earn by an honest prore ionii in these days of rising cost 
of living. 


Physical. Among beggars are physically handicapped, the blind, 
the deaf, the dumb, the crippled, the mentally defective, emotion- 
ally unstable, persons suffering from leprosy, T.B., V.D. etc. If the 
society cannot provide for such members they hie to take to begging 
as there is no other alternative for them to exist. 


Social, Among the social causes of begging are family breakdown, 
desertion, widowhood, casteism, defective customs, alcoholism, etc. 
Joint family system, the caste and the village community which were 
Providing economic and social security to its members, but with the 
breakdown of these social institutions, the members had to resort to 
begging in case of economic breakdown. 


Some of the persons beg for beggars. These are children and 
Women who are exploited. Sometimes children are kidnapped for 
begging and there are cases when children are maimed for using them 

Or begging purposes. 


Charity based on religious instinct makes it tempting for the able- 
bodied persons to take to begging in the garb of religious persons. 
CLASSIFICATION 


Thus causes of begging are manifold. Therefore, every cause 
Produces a type of beggar. This canbe seen from the following 


classification of beggars : 


1. Able-bodied beggars who because of low income or no 
employment take to begging. These are unemployed but employable. 


b 2. Amongthe second category are religious mendicants, who 
eg inthe name of religion assuring the alms-giver that he would 
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go to heaven. Among the religious beggars are two types—one who 
belong to a religious order who live on charity according to religious 
rules, and the other who are bogus religious persons, seeking alms on 
religious grounds, i 


3. Inthe third category come the diseased, physically handicapped; 
mentally defective. In other words those who are physically and. 
mentally not fit to earn a living. 


4. There are some children and women some of them kidnapped. 
who are employed by organisations which take to begging. 


5. Other categories, include child beggars, tribal beggars, tradi- 
tional and professional beggars. 


BEGGARY—MENANCE TO PUBLIC 


Begging isa source of nuisance and annoyance to public. This 
can be described in the following forms :— 

(i) Ticketless travelling, 

(ii) Squalor, filth and spread of disease and infection. 
(ii) Over-crowding everywhere and use of unauthorised public 

places for residential purposes leading to slums. 

(iv) Exploitation, neglect and kidnaping of children. 

(w) Multiplication of handicapped persons, 

(vi) Waste of manpower. [ona 

(vit) Addition to the crime rate, illicit trade Smuggling etc. 
(viii) Lack of dignity of labour. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 


The history of statutory provisions for the prevention of beggary 
can be traced to the 14th century when Poor Laws were passed in 
England. The United States developed Poor Relief system on the 
lines of Poot Laws of England, but this was a matter of local 
responsibility. In Europe, poor relief was provided through secular 
means after breaking of the monastries. In the West, laws for the. 
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Prevention of beggary have been balanced with the social security: 


: System. If begging is declared illegal, by certain laws, there are laws. 


whereby the State provides for minimum amount necessary for an 
unemployed—whether employable or unemployable but not employed. 


In India, the history of begging is related to provision in the 
Teligious scripture which encourage a priest's livelihood on charity, 
but that does not mean that the Hindu religion has given sanction to 
mendicancy, Mediaeval kings provided relief to the needy according 
to certain rules. Subsequently other states also started towards this 
direction; Now there is legislation against begging in almost all the 
States, Although nothing much seems to have been done, even in 
Spite of this legislation because of lack of institutions and other 
Services for the rehabilitation of the beggars, these acts indicate at 
least the concern of the government for the prevention of beggary. 


PRESENT LEGISLATION 


Beggary is now a cognisable offence. There is punishment even 
for those who abet begging. There is provision for medical check 
Up, for the purposes of classification. These acts deal with definitions 
of beggary, punishments, rehabilitation, finances, repatriation, outdoor 
Telief etc, 


REMEDIES 


Although theré exists legislation for the prevention of beggary, 
yet this problem like all other social problems cannot be solved only 
through legal provisions. Some beggars are even prepared to pay the 
fine Provided they are released so that they may be able to earn more 
Money by begging. Moreover, in these days when earning money. 
for two meals is very difficult, some persons who do not earn as. 
much as a Prison or Poor House spends onthe maintenance of 
inmates, they would like to remain in the institution. Therefore, 
this is a problem of re-education and rehabilitation rather than a 
Problem of relief or punishment. 


Among the remedies are general. economic development of the 
Country so as to create employment for more and more persons, and 


to provide adequate wage to those who are under-employed. 
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Since our social institutions which were providing social d 
toits members are no longer serving the needy, the State will ha 
to undertake this responsibility and provide relief to the needy. 


Our instinct of helping the poor will have to be ie. 
Instead of individual charity and alms, the country will have to wor 
towards organised charity, so that funds are collected for a 
‘common chest and used on an organised approach to the problem. 


Institutional service should be provided only to those who A 
diseased, physically and mentally handicapped, aged and the infirm a 
to women in the danger of being exploited. These institutions shou 
not be used only as detention houses but rehabilitation and treatment 
‘centres. The set up in the institutions needs to be reorganised so aS 
to meet the changing needs and to gear the machinery in making the 
inmates self-reliant rather than making them a burden on the 
‘society and using tax money for social parasites, These institutions 
which should be preferably run by voluntary workers should have 
"arrangement for training of the inmates in some useful vocations and 


for placement of the able-bodied and skilled beggars with some 
training or skill in some job. 


The basic step seems to be under: 
-of the problem through social su: 
to modify our present le 
‘Progressive policy of re 


standing of the scope and extent 
rVeys and research, There is a need 
gislation in order to base it on more 
-education and rehabilitation, 


Whereas the problem of 


beggary needs to be tackled by the State 
‘and the local governments. 


» the voluntary agencies have to play 4 
Very important and pioneering role although in a limited are 
of work. They may undertake Iesearch, run institutions for handi- 
‘capped beggars, provide placement facilities, case work service and 
recreational activities to the beggars in the State-run institutions. 
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possible to get the beggars in the Poor Houses, but the problem is 
to make them realise that begging is unsocial and keep them interested 
in a programme of self help, so that they may be able to earn a 
living independently. 


Bal Sahyog, an agency working with vagrant, delinquent and 
beggars’ children in Delhi has tried an -experiment of getting these 
children interested in standing on their own feet through Contact 
Clubs, in different areas of the city. This could also be tried for the 
Prevention of beggary. An agency running a residential institution 
anda Work House for the beggars could have such Contact Clubs in 
different localities, which will be in the nature of Community centres, 
designed to serve as a club with recreational and cultural activities, 
training centre in craft, work place, and as an information and 
placement centre. The contact with the beggars particularly juveniles. 
Could be through a Social Worker while beggars are at their work. 
After initial talking, it may be possible to ask some of the juveniles. 
tocome to the Club in the evening. The work in the club would 
Start with recreational activities. The club would provide a library, 
Teferral services, admission to school, provide work and shelter to- 
the needy, The juveniles, after a period of contact, could be placed. 
as boys with restaurants, as domestic servants with stores, as shoe- 
Shine boys etc. The main purpose behind the club is to have very 
Informal contacts with juvenile beggars, attract them to centres. 
through organised recreation and then work with them for some time 
and ultimately wean them from this profession by offering an equally 
attractive and honest living. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
MINIS ISIN ISISPISISISISPIINSINPSIENE F a 


Community Welfare Services 


The terms community development and community oe 
are relatively new in India. With the launching of the rural deve. a 
the Five Year Plans the term ‘community 


Scheduled Castes or Tribal com 
‘community organisation main] 
existing welfare services, 
new services, and educatin 
in order to get participati 
‘community efforts. 

Services like creches, 


Services, recreational 
‘Thus, 


In In 
‘intro. 


munity. In the West, however, the 
Y aims at effective coordination of 
fund raising, helping people to organize 
£ public opinion about new social problems 
on in solution of these problems through 
Here, in India, efforts are made to render welfare 
balwadis, social education, maternity and allied 


activities etc, to the members of a community: 
community Organization is a field as well as method of work. 


dia it has developed into a Very vast field of work with the 
duction of the Scheme of com i 


Community Development has been defined at Cambridge (in 
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England) in 1948 as *a movement to promote better living for the 
whole community with the active participation. and if possible on 
the initiative of the community but if this initiative is not forth- 
coming by the use of technique for arousing and stimulating cons- 
ciousness in order to secure its active enthusiastic response to the 
movement". Thus, the stress is on strengthening the community 
and the process of the development rather than on the product. 
Therefore, community organisation covers activities which aim at 
meeting the needs of the community with its own resources. 


STEPS IN COMMUNITY ORGANISATION 


1. Informal or systematic survey of the community should 
include : 


(a) History of the community. 
(b) Geographical area and total land available. 
(c) Population : 
(i) No. of houses and families. 
(ii) Total number of men, women and children. 
(iii) Age and sex groups. 
(iv) Occupations. 
(a) Average income. 
(b) Number of dependants, etc. 
(d) Common places of meetings. 
(e) Customs, traditions, superstitions, prejudices, folkways ete. of 
the community. 
Different religious, political and cultural groups in the 
community. 


(f 


; 2.. Identifying the social needs of the community and determining 
Priorities among them. 


3. Finding out methods and techniques of meeting these needs. 
4. Discovery of the existing resources to fulfil the needs. 


5. Trying to find out financial, technical and man-power resour- 
ces from within and if necessary and possible outside the community. 
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6 Elimination and prevention of social ills and disabilities which 
stand in the way of welfare programmes, 


7. Creating conciousness for needs and resources by a 
pretation, and helping the people to prepare for fulfilment of tho 


H 1 S. 
needs with the available resources and helping to find solution: 
leading to action. 


: SS te 
8. Co-ordinating the work of Various groups and agencies in th 
community. 


9. Staffing and budgeting for welfare. 


10. Articulation of needs and resources and constant readjustment 
of the resources in order to meet the changing needs, 


ll. Continuous evaluation 


of the work done and follow-up of 
the services developed ín the co; 


mmunity. 
METHODS, TECHNIQUES AND MEDIA 


For the purpose of creati 
help the community to 
to solve its problems, 
Stages, media and tecl 
organising it for 


ng consciousness in the community and 
Understand its needs, resources and methods 
& community organiser Should follow certain 
hniques for educating the community and 
a common goal, These Steps and media are :— 


l. Survey, research and maintaining of records. 


2; Meeting key persons. 

3, Discussions, group meetings, lectures and debates, 

4. Film shows and celebration Of local festivals. 

5. Dramas, dances, fo]k Songs, puppet shows, kirtan/bhajan 
mandalies. 


6. Use of flash cards and flannel or khadi graph stories, 
7. Use of Notice-boards, 


bulletin boards, charts, posters, book- 
lets and newspapers, 


8. Arranging exhibitions and demonstrations. 
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9. Use of case work and group work techniques wherever 
necessary. 


10. Literacy and Social Education classes. 


ll. Inter-group and inter-a gency consultation and co-ordination. 


12. Promotion of Social Action and Social Legislation. 


13. Visit to places where the programme was successful. 
PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY ORGANISATION 


As community organisation is one of the techniques of social 
Mene principles of community organisation are, therefore, based. 
A losophy of social work. The following are some of the basic 

in community organisation work :— 


s a means rot an end ; the end 


1. Community organisation i 
es should be 


bei ^ : 
Ert the total welfare of the community. As programm! 
Banised to achieve the well-being of the community. 


dly and trustful relationship 
An organiser should be a 
He should work with the 


ur ` An agency should develop a frien 
AM he members of the community. 

, companion, guide and enabler. 
community. 


c The total needs of the community should be taken into 
Ther eration while organising any programme of development. 
e should be a co-ordinated approach to all the problems of 


the community, 


ROOM ena should be the basis of community organisation. 
BE EA should be organised save on the felt-needs of the 
nity by w y. Nothing should be enforced or imposed on the commu- 
agency SR new ideas, unless they are first prepared for it. The 
a canh be aoe to age consciousness among the community 
connie nding its various needs. Therefore, the members of the 
RN y should have an agreement on various needs and. changes 

AS a the community.. It is only then, the community will 

ccept any changes. 
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i timulate, help 
5. Any developmental process has to effectively sti ; 


iques and 
and teach the people to adopt new methods and learn technique: 
to improve their way of living. 


i -reliance 
6. The community should be helped to help itself. A 2 Be: "i 
and sense of initiative of the community Should be 25 E 
than making the community substantially dependent o. 
assistance. Stimulating force should come from within. 


; ic and 
7. All the programmes should be in harmony with Ru. 
cultura] patterns of the community. Traditions, beliefs an sideration 
of the community must be Tespected and taken into MN of 
for organising any programme of Su pcnc The : gradual. 
changing all out-moded beliefs and superstitions should be es should 
Therefore, the aspirations and the feeling of the communi za toS 
not be destroyed. The agency should be able to demonstra is 
community the usefulness of the Proposed changes in the aa veli 
Social or cultural set up. The participation of the community > m. 
necessary for bringing about these changes. The agency has, there 
to work with the community rather than for the community. 


: ani- 
8. One of the most important features of the community T for 
sation should be Psychological Preparation of the communi 


e the 
oads or wells are constructed becaus 
government officials want t 


$ uld 
that these works were not used. — Any assistance from outside sho 
enable the community to undert 


the 
ake certain programmes that 
community thinks it needs. 


9. Ina disorganised com 
cautious in Working with the 


nd should 


quot 4 very 
munity the organiser should be M 
groups ‘in order to get C9 OP d e 
Not become a party to factions. SO 


itimes healthy competition could be used for building the community 
by various groups, each working towards the same goal of the 
-development of the community. 

t 10. The use of various mass media in creating consciousness 
in the community about its needs and resources and using those 
resources for fulfilling these needs, are very important. They are the 
literacy programme, use of schools, social education programme, use 
of audio-visual aids, charts, posters, pictures, flash cards, radio, 


‘bulletins etc. 


FIELDS OF WORK IN THE PROCESS OF COMM 
ORGANISATION 


UNITY 


The following are some of the fields of work in community 


“Organisation : 
(1) Economic improvements : 


(a) Improvement of agriculture 
(i) Acceptance of improved seeds, manures, 
(ii) Co-operative farming and co-operative marketing. 
(iii) Providing irrigation facilities. 
(iv) Dairy and animal husbandry. 
(w) Soil conservation. 
(vi) Kitchen gardening. 
(D) Improvement in local crafts. 
(c) Promotion of cottage industries. 
(d) Vocational guidance and exhibitions. 


implements etc. 


(2) Education : 


(i) Adult Literacy Centres for men and women. 
(ii) Primary and Basic Education. 
(iii) Promotion of reading rooms and libraries. 
(iv) Social Education Work. 

(v) Special education for the handicapped. 


(3) Health : 
(O) Health education and Public health by use of audio-visual 
aids. 


(6) Opening of dispensaries. 

(wi) Pre-natal, maternity and post-natal services. 
(iv) Family Planning. 

(v) Care of physically and mentally handicapped. 


(4) Roads and Housing : 


(i) Construction of new roads. 
(ii) Repair of old roads. 
(vii) Clearance/improvement of slums. 
(iv) Promotion of co-operative housing. 
(v) Sanitation and light. 


(5) Recreation : 


T: 
(i) Sports. (vi Radio. E 
(ii) Group Games. (vii) Camping and Hiking. 
(Gi) Dramas and dances. (viii) Cultural Programmes. 
(wv) Akharas. (ix) Juggler's Shows. 

(v) Films. (x) Tournaments. 


(6) Cultural Activities ; 


(i) Bhajan Mandalies (vi) Priti Bhoj 

(ti) Kirtans (vii) Kavi Sammelans. 

(tit) Dramas (viii) Prabhat Pheries, 

(iv) Folk Songs v) Discussion about. different cust- 
oms, festivals, prejudices and- 
Superstitions, 

C) Organising National day and: 
festivals, 


(w) Kathas 


(7) Social Service - 


(i) Civic drives, 

(8) Sanitation drives. 
(tit) Service to Patients and the poor, 
(iv) Organisation of volunteers. 


(8) Community Life : 


(i Cultural and recreational activities, 
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{ii) Organisation of youth, children and women in the form of 
clubs, 
(iii) Starting of Community Centres. 
(iv) Organising of Co-operative and Panchayats. 
(v) Mock elections 
(vi) Public Meetings. 
(vii) Participation in national life. 


Welfare Projects in Urban Areas 


Slums and congested localities are the product of urbanization 
and industrialisation. The Advisory Committee appointed under the 
Chairmanship of Sri Ashok K. Sen in 1958 estimated the number of 
slum houses totally unfit for human habitation at about 11.5 lakhs. 
On this conservative estimate, the total population living in sub- 
human standards would be about 60 lakhs. 


Poverty, ignorance, disease, over-crowding, malnutrition, neglect 
of children, prostitution, juvenile delinquency, crime, gambling, 
Langsterism are some of the problems of slums and congested locali- 
ties. Increasing, lethargy, manual inefficiency and anti-social outlook, 
are the consequences of slums which sociologists have summed up as 
‘slum mentality’. Another feature of the slums is that they take a 
few months to find roots but decades to be cleared. Slumisa 
common feature in all the industrially advanced countries, what is 
Necessary is to improve the conditions of slum dwellers by slum 
Clearance or improvement. Again in the words of Sen Committee, 
“the problem is not just one merely of clearing the site and putting 
Up structures afresh to a well-thought out plan and design. The 
Problem in the last analysis is really one of a development which 
willdo away with the disease and ignorance, unemployment and 
Poverty”. 


There are three aspects of working with the slum communities :— 


G) Slum clearance, (ii) Slum improvement and (iii) Slum 
Prevention. 


Whereas the slum clearance and slum preventing fall within the 
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purview of housing departments and municipalities, certain, aspects: 
of slum improvement fall within the purview of social welfare 
programmes :— 


Slum improvement may again consist of two aspects :—(1) provi- 
ding basic civic amenities, and (2) basic welfare services for all 
sections of the community taking family asa unit. Welfare aspects 
have togo hand in hand with slum clearance, lest the newly built 
colonies deteriorate into slums again. 


In the two plans, we have been concentrating on the rural develop- 
ment schemes and very little attention was paid to the urban 
development. The Central Social Welfare Board has undertaken 2 
scheme of 100 Pilot Projects for Providing welfare services in slum 
and congested localities of big towns. Some of the municipalities 
and Corporations are also undertaking this work, In fact, the work 
of slum improvement has to be done in co-operation with the 
voluntary agencies, municipalities and other departments like 
Health, Education, Housing etc. j 

` As has been said above, while providing welfare services in a slum 


community, we have to take into consideration the mental and social 
level, the need and resources 


the municipality of the town. The municipality could be pursuaded. 
to improve the sanitation and water Supply of that 
drainage, latrines, conservation Services etc, and t 


cleanliness of the Surroundings. Similarly, 


l ‘ the municipality could pro- 
vide Street-lightening, public baths, some oe t 


materials for paving streets in 
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children in persuing studies while they earn for the family. The 
mothers will have more time for work, if the babies could be looked 
after in creches or in Balwadies. Cleaning and bathing of the children, 
milk feeding, recreational and educational programmes could be 
organised in the evening when the women are free from household 
duties. Adult education, cultural gatherings and craft training could 
be organised. The organisation could also help the mothers in 
undertaking an economic Project to supplement their family income. 
In the field of housing, the organisation could help the members of 
Community to take advantage of the scheme of low-cost housing etc., 
orin building damp-proof walls, latrines, soak pits and providing 
ventilators. The families could be helped to make use of existing 
medical facilities or if they do not exist, services like maternity and 
child welfare and general medical aid could be provided with a 
referral service to other institutions. 


In regard to the coverage of welfare activities the welfare centres 
Could provide services to 500 families, consisting of 5,000 individuals 
—men, women and children. 


ACTIVITIES 


Ante-natal and post-natal advisory services, infant health centres, 
creches, pre-primary schools, school health service, children's play 
Centres, recreational and cultural activities for children, school social 
Work service—making use of school facilities in the area, milk 
distribution. 


Youth Welfare Services. Scouting, hobby clubs, camping and 
€xcursions, use of scout camps and youth hostels, vocational guidance, 
employment information bureau, youth counselling. 


Women's Welfare services. Women's clubs, arts and crafts classes, 
referral and placement services for the destitutes, lone and unattached 
Women, family planning and other welfare services. 


Common activities. Cultural and recreational programmes, social 
education programmes, placement and referral services for the aged 


and the infirm, the destitute and the delinquents etc , helping in 
building homes, paving of streets, making soakpits, etc., 
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STAGES OF WORK 


E A soes is t0 
Survey. The first step in organising community services ae 

carry out a simple and quick survey. The survey schedule for 

community should include information on the following points :— 


1. Area and the locality, 2. Number of families, 3. E 
number of men, women, and children, 4. Economic du 
families of the area, 5. Nature and extent of the existing servi 2i 
like schools, dispensaries, recreational centres, craft centres, € a 
6. Availability of accommodation, volunteers and good leaders 
the community, and 7. Needs of the community. 


Meeting Leaders. After the necessary information rend 
locality has been collected, it may be necessary to have a mee! og 
of the local leaders in order to discuss the various needs and resour 
of the community so that a Programme for organising welfare 
activities is chalked out. Even if all the members of the community 
are not literate, still there may be some leaders who are respected 
by that community. They should always be associated with the 
development work. Care should be taken to see that as far as 
possible the minimum number of people should be taken from outside- 
The co-operation of the local municipal councillor, representing that 


area, local volunteers, local teachers and any other important persons 
could be enlisted. 


Budget. Next step would be to work out a budget of the proposed 
expenditure on the various services on staff, equipment, supplies 
€tc., and the various sources from which money could be collected. 


The following is the pattern of budget which could be adopted 
with suitable modification. 


Staff For one year For three years 
(i) Community Organiser. Rs. 
Rs. 160-10-250. 2,000 6,000 


(ii) Part-time instructor, on Rs. 
62:50 p.m. (one man, one 
woman, one for balwadi and 
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For one year For three years 
y 


Rs. Rs. 
elementary education and 
for other crafts) 750 2,250 
(iii) One Creche attendant on 
Rs. 40 p.m. ; 500 1,500 
(iv) Health personnel on 
Rs. 80 p.m. 1,000 3,000 
(v) Other service staff 20. p.m. 250 750 
5,250 15,750 
(i) Equipment 5,000 
(H) Supplies 1,000 3,000 
(iii) Running expenses and 
medicines 1,800 5,400 
(iv) Transport 500 1,500 
(v) Contingencies 500 1,500 
3,800 16,400 
Rounded off total 9,000 30,000 


The receipt side of. the budget should show grants from various 
Sources, subscriptions, donations in cash and kind and voluntary 
Services from various local agencies. Services of the volunteers 
Should also be enlisted for providing various services like medical 
aid, training in arts and crafts, building houses, etc. 

_ Fund Raising. Next step will be fund raising. The resources 
of the community in terms of cash, kind and voluntary services 
likelyto be available for this purpose should be assessed for the 
Purpose of promoting welfare services. Various methods of fund 
bu including community chest have been described in subsequent 
es. 
icy for running all programmes 
sting of local people and social 
munity development will not 


Policy and Evaluation. The pol 
Should be laid by a Committee consi 
Workers, Any programme for com 
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yield desired results if the Programms is not periodically | 
both by the workers and an outside agency, in order to judg 


community’s participation, the methods used in meeting its needs 
and the results achieved. 


Organiser. There is a need to have a full-time Community Organi- 
Ser who could be accepted as the leader of the community. He 
will be the chief person Tesponsible for the organisation of the 
centre and he is to be a multipurpose worker. He should be able 
to maintain accounts, carry on necessary correspondence and initiate 
the programme, ensure community participation, work as a liaison 
with other agencies and supervise the work of other paid staff. He 
should be a person trained in community organization work, and 


meture enough to be able to win 
the community. 


Principles, 
provide services 
but to make the welfare centre as nucleus 
Cooperation of all agencies and members of the community. The 


community and the various agencies—governmental and non-govern- 


This aspect of community organization 
£ ‘Introduction to Social Work 


The philosophy behind 
Service or an agency in a community should be organised by thé 
local people and should not be an end in itself but should be # 
means of organizing the community to be aware of its problems and 
needs. They should be able to develop an attitude of self-help and 
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the confidence and participation of 


community organization work is that any 


Teadiness to meet its needs with its resources. Any outside help 
Unless it is intended to serve as a stimulus to use local resources to 
Meet needs will create dependence of the community on outside 
help which is not healthy. Urban community development scheme 
Of Delhi Corporation is based on this philosophy. It aims at 
developing and using local leadership for solving community's 
problems, The scheme does not envisage any direct services. 
Workers connected with urban community development will watch 
With interest the results of the scheme of Delhi Corporation. 


Night Shelter and Dormitory 


With the growth of large cities, there is a greater influx of rural 
Population to the cities in search of employment in the industrial 
establishments, The low salaries and inadequate housing provided 
by the industry compel a wage-earner to find out cheap accommoda- 
tion. Sometimes low-paid workers sleep on the foot paths. These 
Unfortunate people are not only subject to the rigours and vagaries 
Of weather but are also exposed to social and moral dangers. 
Therefore, a scheme of providing shelter to the homeless has to be 
Worked out in order to protect them from exploitation and prevent 
the spread of anti-social activities. Night shelters are very necessary 
in big urban areas and industrial cities with slums etc. We have 
also to consider the case of pavement dwellers. There are four 
Categories of people which are usually found on pavements ;— 


G) Couples with children leading normal life. 
(ii) Children and orphans between 3 and 10 years of age in. 
whom no one is interested. 
Gii) The aged and the infirm, the diseased, 
(iv) Unmarried adults. 
orning has an unpleasant 


A visit to the pavement dwellers in the m 
1 sleeping long after the: 


effect on the mind. Some people are stil 
Sun has risen, Some are busy burning fire for the morning meals. 


The children are helping the mothers in the meals and some people 
: aTe whiling away their time in gossip- While arranging for shelters, 
We have to bear in mind this type of the pavement dwellers and. 
their needs, 
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LOCATION 


The welfare services in a community are incomplete vie 
providing shelter to the shelterless. Therefore, a shelter shou sid 
located in a congested and busy area of the town which is appro 13 
able by all kinds of poor people who need shelter. The shelter ona 
provide accommodation to 50 to 100 persons depending upon us 
accommodation available in the locality. The kind of people W 
will use this accommodation are Riksha pullers, shoe-shine SM 
petty hawkers, cart pullers and persons doing other small jobs 1n. a 
town. These shelters are not meant for beggars, Separate nig 
shelters should be provided for (a) boys upto 16 years (b) adults an 
(c) women. 


RESOURCES 


It may not be possible to depend upon the limited resources of the 
‘organisation for running a shelter. Therefore, an organization 
intending to run a shelterhas to tap all public and private resources 
in the community. It may be possible to get accommodation se, 
the municipality or a philanthropist on nominal rent. Grants 2" 
now available from the Central Social Welfare Board and other 
‘governmental agencies for this purpose. Part of the resources coni 
be raised by donations and by charging fees varying from 10 to 20 i 
per person per night from the inmates depending upon the loca! 


mo H 1 e 
conditions e.g , rent paid for the building and average earning of tP 
inmates. 


OTHER REQUISITES 
In addition to a building, a Night Shelter requires the following:— 


() Necessary equipments, 


beddings, carpets, floor mats, blankets- 
pillows etc. 


(ii) A radio set and other indoor play material. 


(ii) Arrangement for vocational tra’ 


cd. 
: ining for the unemploy 
inmates. 


(iv) A Care-taker with an Attendant. 
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A Care-taker should be a trained person capable of giving general 
guidance and counselling to the inmates. His duties are more or 
less like a hostel warden. Where facilities are limited, it could work 
as night shelter only and nota dormitory. Efforts should be 
made to provide facilities for sleeping, bathing and cultural 
activities and first aid, developing the shelter into a kind of residential 
dormitory, where the inmates could keep their belongings, have 
after-noon rest, and be looked after during illness. Later, efforts 
could also be made to organize à cooperative of the inmates and the 
warden could also help in employment and placement facilities. 


BUDGET 
The budget of a night shelter is as under :— 
(A) Non-recurring- 
(i) Blankets, matting and 


pillows. Rs. 2,300 
(i) Recreational equipment Rs. 100 
(ii) Reading material Rs, 200 
(iv) Furniture Rs, 350 
(v) First’ Aid Box Rs. 50 
' (vi) Lockers oft s. Rs. 500 
Rs 3,500 
(B) Recurring. 
(i) Care-taker's salary 
Rs. 75 p-m- 


E (Part-time) --- = - 
(ii) Water, light and fan etc. Rs. 20 


(Gi) Newspapers 
(v) Rent zi Rs. 200, 
(v) Contingencies including 

scavenging services, stationery, 

transport, medicines and 

disinfectants Rs, 65 » 

Rs. 375 p.m. 
x 12 — 4,500 


Total Rs. 8,000 


Rural Development 


The rural community in India is not only one of the ov 
communities in India, but in terms of numbers, it forms pon 
India’s population. Therefore, what concerns the welfare of P. 
community, concerns the whole of India. The self-sufficiency o " 
Tural community is broken. The caste system and the joint e 
System which were once providing social Security to the commu a 
members have considerably weakened. The religious and cultu 
traditions still stand in the way ‚of progress of the rural comm E 
Old methods of cultivation, fatalism, dependence on rain, ue 
to change, lack of education, simple nature and exploitation 


i mic 
outsiders are some of the other factors responsible for the econo! 
and social backwardness of rural India. 


PREVIOUS ATTEM PTS] 


In the past, efforts have been made by individuals, missionary and 
other welfare agencies and the Government 
the rural community. In this connection, the names of Sevagram 
Wardha, Y.M.C.A., Village India Service, Firqa Development Scheme; 


" 
ational Memorial Trust, Sriniketan, 


as, Kasturba Gandhi N 
Agricultura] Institute, Allahabad, Gandhigram in the South etc. may 


be mentioned, 
COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


Since 1952, the Gove: 
jects, followed by nation 
projects, These 
for physi 


y to meet the total needs of a villager through 
the extension agent, the Village Level Worker. The participation © 

the village community is the key-note of this work. All the depart- 
Tural development participate in this 
evelopment, but the villagers have now 
» the Village Level Worker, who consti- 
tutes the single link in the village, 
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to improve the lot of. 


METHODS USED 


The present scheme has relied upon extension methods which aim 
at providing to the villages, technical knowledge tested in a laboratory 
through an adequately trained worker who is constantly helped by 
the subject matter experts. He in turn takes back the difficulties of 
the villager to the laboratory in order to find answers to the questions 
Taised, The programme of these projects include development of 
agriculture, introduction of village industries and improvement of 
existing cottage industries, animal husbandry, sanitation, health, 
education, welfare of women and children, cooperatives, etc. 


TEST OF THE WORK 


The extension is a continuous process designed to make the rural - 
People aware of their problems and indicating to. them Ways and 
Means by which they can solve them. Thus the Extension. Worker 
has to work with the community rather than for the community 
Even if there is material progress, it will ultimately not be of great 
help if this progress is the result of coercion, e.g. if people are forced 
to do certain things because the worker thought that these were useful 
for the community. While commenting on the work of rural 
Teconstruction in Punjab Mr. F.L. Brayne, Rural Reconstruction 
Commissioner, Punjab said in 1938, “Wherever you go. you will see 
Some work being done. Nothing will offend your eyes, but will this 
Work spread ?? Even today, this fundamental principle is true about 
the rural development work. Road building, pavement of the streets, 
Soakage- pits, sanitary - wells, balwadies for children etc. are no 
indication of the progress, unless the community did all that and if it 
had sincerely felt it needed all these things and they worked them- 
Selves for achieving these goals. If this was done to satisfy authorities, 
-all the efforts in these projects would not be of any avail. So what 


As important in rural development work is the understanding of the 


felt-nceds -and active participation by the community- in the 
‘development programmes. 


RURAL Welfare Centre 


We have so far discussed the principles and programmes of 
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7 f services 
physical development in the rural areas through È lige ka M 
Sponsored by the Community Development Eom ord 
aspects of rural development Work. (0) physical PNEU. 
countryside, e.g., improvement of agriculture, indu: ich Vom unde 
cation etc., and (ii) human aspect of Scena X NE c 
the name of “Social Welfare". The term ‘welfa 


E the 
: individual and 
comprehensive idea of general well-being of the indivi 
community, 


, which 
Social welfare has come to embody a distinct S need of 
Tefers to welfare of those sections of community which es Social 
Special care, e.g. women, children, physically handicapped, ause the 
welfare services have become all the more Y s family 
Community has to take over some of the functions oft s of 
because of modern living, working conditions, EE unable 
Caste system and joint family system, as the modern family 
to fulfil the needs of women and children. 


Thus, social welfare i 
maintenance of Sound fami 
‘Postitive State of welfare, 
Provided with the basic 
education eg. a balwadi, 


- LIUM 
S not a negative concept; but it we - 
ly conditions and their promotion to been 
The rural community has so far not and 
and elementary services for health 4 
à social education centre, medical aid etc. 


Principles, Tn organising welfare Services for women and M 

We have to bear in mind the same Principles as mentioned in m 

velopment and Rural Development Schemes. at 

should not impose any service on a community, which does not Ma 
it. There may be Tesistance to send the children to schools or 


. H H H B i i enous 
make use of the Services of a trained midwife instead of an indigi 
Dai. Tn such matters, 


the Extension Agency should work EN 

in order to get these new services accepted by the community. he 
Tesistance Services, which, though useful to i, 
ity, may be due to lack of confidence of the rural conu d 

in the agency. But, if these services have relation to the M. 
of the community, they are Sure to succeed. There are instances y 
Show that Sometimes, inspite or good deal of time, money and encré 
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A view of a slum 


A view of a village house 


Tribals of India 


spent on welfare programmes, the community did not participate, 


co-operate, or even respond favourably to them. 


_ The ultimate aim is, therefore, to help the community to help 
itself. The test of the success of such a programme will be the extent 
to which. these programmes can bs run, even after the Agency 
withdraws from the area, For this purpose a quick survey of needs 
and sources of the area will be very useful basis to begin the work. 


rgency of the need and a psychology 
hich are not difficult to fulfil. It 
mes, which can show within a 
the value of which 
It is also advisable 
readily 


It is important to create an u 
of success by choosing objectives W 
is also advisable to take up program 
reasonable time, tangible and demonstrable results, 
can be readily appreciated by the community. 
to take up programmes for which local co-operation is 


available, 


As has been said in the previous pages, there should be one 


agency for different development programmes fora particular area. 
Therefore, any agency, working in a rural community «hould organise 
multi-purpose activities and assistance from other agencies should. 
also be secured in order to enrich the programmes and to aim at 
necessary coordination. The activities should run on defined lines 
path certain amount of regularity in the work. The frequency of the 
different activities should vary from activity to activity, depending 
upon the need and the resources. The following are some of the 
Programmes which could be included in the programmes of a Welfare 


Centre in the community :— 


Daily activities. 


ocial Education, (iv) General 


© Balwadi, (ii) First aid, (iii) S 
d allied services and 


Medical, Aid, including maternity an 
(v) Recreational activities. 
Weekly programme. 


(i) Sanitation Programme, (ii) Washing of clothes, 
activities ; Bhajans, Kirlans etc. 


(iii) Cultural 
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Periodical activities, ut 3 
(@) Celebration of festivals, (ii) Organising melas, (iii) Hs 
dance and cultura] programmes, (iv) Inter-village Competi ue 
in Arts and Crafts, physical training, home decoration an 
kitchen-garden competitions. 


Special programmes. 
Registration and reference of individuals needing specjal care. 


Staff. The staff ofa m 


ultipurpose Welfare Centre will consist of 
the following :— 


(i) Gramsevika (Women Villa 
aspects of welfare, 
Social education wor 


ge Worker) trained in various 
e.g., balwadi, craft classes for women, 
k, general medical aid. etc. 

(ii) Craft Instructor, trained in 


at least two local crafts, which are 
useful in the area. 


(iii) A midwife or a trained 


Dai for taking up anti-natal and 
Post-natal work, 


(v) The cooperation 9f the local women leaders including teachers 
Could be secured for organ 


ising weekly and periodical activities 
as mentioned above. 


Equipment, A centre needs bal 


Should be Prepared locally by the 
training and und 


Wadi equipment which preferably 
Gramsevika, if she had proper 


Building. It may not be necessary to have an elaborate building 
for running a welfare centre, The buildings constructed under local 
development works or by the Central Social Welfare Board could be 
obtained. Otherwise à small hut could be obtained rent-free from 
the community. The co 


TETUCOD of the building should not be 
different from the type of the Cottages in the community. A welfare 


«centre be located inside a village. It should be in the most central 
Place in the village, which is accessible to women and children. 


The Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust has been running 
multi-purpose welfare activities centres, throughout the country, with 
These centres have also been collecting 
Money for running of the services. The Central Social Welfare Board 
Started about 500 projects with 5 centres each to provide the services 
mentioned above, but they have now transferred this work to , 
Mahila Mandals and other suitable organisations, since the Board 
is going to work only in the community development areas. Therefore, 
voluntary agencies can take up this work at least in the areas not 


-covered by the community development work. In doing so, they 
could, if possible, obtain the assets already created by those centres, 
which have also prepared the community for acceptance of sucha 
Programme. Tt will not be difficult for any organisation to work in 
this area. Even the areas covered by Community Development will 
necd extension services for women and children and voluntary agencies 
could always start welfare centres in co-operation with the Community 
Development authorities. Financial assistance is also available from 
the Central Social Welfare Board for running centres in the rural 
areas, not covered by Community Development and Welfare 
Extension Projects. 

Welfare of the Scheduled Castes 


"ORIGIN OF CASTE 
Since social welfare aims at providing services for the weaker 
Sections, we shall now discuss problems of the scheduled castes and 
the methods of organising this community to help itself. The sche- 
duled castes are also known as untouchables, Harijans, depressed 
“classes etc. The castes in India were mainly based on one’s occupation. 
A person born ina particular occupation or community was supposed. 
to pursue the occupation of his family and no other. This was done 
purely with a view to having an occupational division in the society. 
Casteism was not only prevalent among Hindus but also among 
the Muslims and the Christians. This is an indication of the fact 
that the basis of the caste was occupation. This is borne out by the 
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the help of local leaders. 


i i clean and: 
trade names prevalent in India. If one’s work was of a 


er Ww. eM :rtv and 
pure nature, he was looked upon as ‘high’, while if it was es jid 
unclean, it was looked upon as ‘iow’. The origin of Ale ai 
asan institutionalised practice, however, cannot be traced wi 


S ks eed 
certainty. Another version of the origin of the caste was the n 


for purity of blood, some say that the basis of caste was Varnas. 


"- be : ar 
Whatever may be the origin of untouchability, it is quite cle 


i from 
that members of scheduled caste community have suffered 
* economic and social disabilities. 


PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS 


Many individual reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya, Thakkar Bapa. Keshab Chander Sen, Shri 
KR. Rao, Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ambedkar etc. and social organs 
sations like the Brahmo Samaj, Christian Missionaries, Arya Sama), 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, Ramkrishna Mission, etc. have done quite 


useful work for the welfare of this community, but because of 


difficulties under the foreign rule and a large population of the 
Scheduled Castes consisting of over 6 crores 


achieve any material and substanti 
phere under which any or, 
Programmes was created, 


» their work could not 
al results. However, an atmos- 
ganisation could organise worthwhile 


Was coined, by Gandhiji, 
He fought this evil not only from the 
the Harijans and treat them as our 


ntouchability is a movement for the 
thood, and nothing else.” Gandhijt 


n to give separate political entity to’ 
the Harijans as distinct from the 


n Caste Hindus. On the social side he 
fought against those who did not allo 


like restaurants or t 
chopals and even localities in which caste Hindus live. 
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but also on political basis. He said,- 


w Harijans to enter temples 
O have access to wells, village: 


“CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS 


With the dawn of independence, a new chapter has been opened 
for the Harijans. Under Article 17 of the Constitution untouchability 
has been abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden. Other 
provisions of the Constitution provide for special care for their 
‘education and economic interests, reservation of seats in the legis- 
lature and civil services. The constitutional safeguards and financial 
provisions for welfare services cannot achieve the desired results, 
unless the community itself organizes itself to help its members. 


-AREAS OF WORK 


It is not necessary here to repeat the methods and principles of 
‘community organization, aS these are basic to any community 
development programme. Here we shall discuss only the various 
.areas of work which can be taken up by voluntary agencies interested 
in working with communities for community development 


programmes. 


'REMOVAL OF UNTOUCHABILITY 


in which an agency with net- 


One of the most important areas ag 
‘work of branches could work is removal of untouchability and creation 
could have a definite social 


‘of an atmosphere in which the Harijans 
Status. The programmes designed for the removal of untouchability 


consist of :— 


(i) Publicity and propaganda by use of simple audio-visual 


aids. 

Gi) Throwing open of 
members of the community. 

(iii) Observance of national, religiou: 

(iv) Arranging and encouraging of inter-caste marriages and giving 
them due publicity. 

(v) Helping the administration to punish those who practice 
untouchability. 


wells, temples; eating places, etc. to the 


s and social functions. 
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(vi) Adoption of children by Harijan other castes. 


(vit) Providing welfare services to the poor members of so-called- 
higher castes along with members of scheduled castes, 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES 


Educational programmes for the scheduled castes include schools- 
for Harijan children particularly girls, encouraging parents to send- 
their children to the schools seeking scholarships for poor Harijans; 
admitting children in schools with children from all communities. 
Residential industrial schools for the Harijan children can be run 


with success by the voluntary agencies with necessary state- 
assistance. 


OTHER SERVICES 


Other areas of work for voluntary agencies a 
water facilities, housing, health and medical s 
programmes to discourage drinking and 
In addition to these programmes, 
organise a community centre wi 


re providing drinking 
ervices, social education 
Preparation of illicit liquor. 
à Welfare agency can with advantage 
th programmes for all sections of 
‘population ina locality inhabited by members of scheduled castes 
whether they'are in urban, slum, congested or poor localities or in the 
ruralareas. These Services, as mentioned in the earlier pages, are in 
the nature of balwadis, creches, nursery Schools, maternity services; 
medical aid, cultural and Tecreational activities for all age groups» 
youth clubs, dormitories and shelters for the unattached and the 


shelterless, activities necessary to promote and improve their económic 
life, légal aid and social reforms. The set-up, contents and principles- 


of running welfare services for the scheduled castes are not different 
from those of the services for the other urban or rural communities- 


Only additional requisite is the understanding of the social disabilities: 
under which this community has suffered 


\ 

: P requirement for the Programme is a small building with tw 
Pd le necessary equipment for balwadi, creche etc. play 
m > DITy books, minimum furniture, a trained educated and 
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experienced worker to work as an Organiser, helped by part-time 
workers one each for creche Balwadi, crafts, medical aid, maternity 
services, youth recreation, their number depending on the type and 
number of activities undertaken by the agency on the basis of local 
needs and/or resources. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


The Central Social Welfare Board is assisting welfare agencies. 
Providing these services in the urban areas to members of all castes 
and creeds. In case an organisation is working exclusively for the 
welfare of scheduled castes, it can get assistance for developing such 


Programmes from the Ministry of Social Security. Grants are also. 
available from the State Departments, for running schools-residential 


and non-residential, hospitals and dispensaries, housing etc. 
organising and improving industries for the scheduled castes. 


Tribal Welfare 


So far, we have discussed welfare programmes for the urban 
Communities in the slums, congested and poor localities, rural 
community, scheduled castes. Among the backward communities, 
We shall now deal with services for the tribal community. There are 
at present in India 19 million backward and scheduled tribes. Some 
Of these are Gonds and Baigas in Madhya Pradesh, Santhals in 
Bengal and Bihar, Nagas in Assam, Bhils in Bombay and Rajasthan, 
Warlies i in Maharashtra, Todas in Madras, Khonda in Orissa, Gadies. 
in Rajasthan and Punjab, Oraons and Mintas in Bihar. 


Broadly, these backward classes go under different names such as 
Aboriginals, Adivasics, Tribals. This is historical. It is said when 
Aryans invaded India, they came in contact with aboriginals who did 
Dot try to mix with them and tried to maintain their separate culture. 
Even to. -day the tribal population lives near jungles, rivers, mountains. 
but away from the so-called civilised population in order to maintain 


their separate existence. 
THREE GROUPS 


The anthropologists have tried to divide these tribes in the 
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following three main groups according to physical features :— 


(i) The proto-australoids, who are similar to Waddid group- 


(ii) The Mongoloids, who are found among the Naga tribes of 
Assam. 

(ii) The Negriot, with frizzly hair, who are found in Andamans- 
They seem to be the oldest. 


MAIN DIVISIONS 


The tribals have since started coming in contact with outside 
world. The contacts of various tribes with the civilised world varies 
from tribe to tribe. Therefore, the degree of civilization of the tribes, 
if that can be determined, varies. A committee constituted by the 

Indian Conference of Social Work recommended that the Indian 
tribal can be divided into four main divisions :— 


Tribal. Those who still live away from the civilized world in the 
forests and still maintain their pattern of life. 


Semi-Tribal. Those who have more or less settled in rural areas 
and taken to agriculture and allied occupations 


Accullrated. Those who have migrated to urban and semi-urba 
areas and are) engaged in civilised occupations and have adopted 
some of the traits ofculture of the civilised population, at the same 
time continuing contacts with their tribal culture 


Totally assimilated. Those who ha: 


; KS ; imilated 
in the civilised urban way of life, B totally asig 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRIBALS 


Th i i : 
€ way of life of tribals in different regions is different, bul 


there are some c isti ; 
haracteristics which are common to all these tribes 


since basically all live a primitive 1; dn 
are :— Primitive life. The common characteristics 


o Primle and simple way of life in the state of nature, 
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(ii) Shy of strangers and distrust in a non-tribal, 

(ii) Love for drink and dance, 

(iv) Nomadic life, 

(w) Murders and crimes common, 

(vi) Habitation in the less easily accessible and remote areas. 

(wii) Hunting considered as a ritual, 

(viii) Religion akin to Hindus, idol worship (Hill Gods) 

(ix) No script. Illiteracy, ignorance, prevalance of polyandry 
and late marriages, the youth sleep in the dormitory. (Not 
all tribes). 

(x) Existence of democratic institutions akin to Panchayats, 

(xi) Common occupation, Agriculture, fishing, hunting, poultry, 
dairy, farming, coal making, honey collecting, pottery, 
painting, carving and other handicrafts. Weaving (among 
Nagas). 


‘CAUSES OF BACK WARDNESS AND DECAY OF THE TRIBALS 


During the pre-independence period, the Government tried to 
Solve their problem by declaring areas called secluded areas, which 
Were placed under the Governor-General. This was done purely on 
Political grounds and reasons of security. Inspite of the advice of 
the Anthropologists, nothing was done for these people. The foreign 
Missionaries which worked under the patronage of the British 
Government also exploited the tribal population. They were only 
busy with conversion to Christianity. This was done after giving them 
Some material benefit and social services. This approach by the 
Missionaries, however, helped in bringing the tribals in contact with 
the outside world and these contacts did change their way of life to 
Some extent. The forest contractors are also responsible for the 
Plight of the tribal, The tribals did not get their due share in the 
forest wealth Not only outsiders were appointed on these jobs but 
even where the tribals were appointed, their ignorance was exploited 
and they were not paid adequately for the jobs done by them. They 
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were deprived of their property due to indebtedness. Apart fom 
exploitation from the outsiders, the very way of life of the tribals, 
their ignorance, traditional medicine, superstitions etc. are also 
responsible for their decay. 


EFFORTS MADE SO FAR 


SUE ibals 
The efforts so far made to ameliorate the conditions of the triba 
include the following steps taken by the Government :— 
(i) Constitutional safeguards, 
(ii) Financial provisions in the Five Year Plans, 


(üi) Appointment of a Commissioner for welfare programmes, 
(iv) Creation of welfare departments and ministries in the State» — | 


(x) Appointment of Backward Classes Commission, 
(vi) Reservation of seats in the Union and State legislatures, 


z 4 T. e 
(vii) Reservation of positions under the Government for th 
tribals, and 


(viii) Tribal Commission. 


Among the individuals the names of late Thakkar Bapa, late ME 
Varrier Elvin, Dr. B.H. Mehta and Mr. L.M. Srikant, and among th* 
voluntary agencies, the names of Indian Conference of Social work, 
Bhil Sewa Mandal, Vanvasi Sewa Mandal, Bhartiya Adimjat 
Sewak Sangha, Rama Krishna Mission, Servants of India Societ 
and Christian Missions may be mentioned, who devoted their energies 
and effo ts for the uplift of the tribal people, i 


PROGRAMMES 


The programmes which can be ta 
are : protection of forests 
Ciating tribals with ex 
tion, educational pro; 


ken up by the voluntary agence 
through co-operatives, grain golas, al 
ploiting forests, improving methods of ee 
c ucatior grammes including running of residential scho 
with training in local tribal crafts, public health and medical ae 
including Maternity and Child j 


: Welfare and other programme? 
economic upliftment, EREE ribal 


The type of services to be run in 4 
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area will depend largely on the’ local needs. The services to be run 
in different areas have to be different, based on the felt-needs of 
each community What is important is the understanding of the 
needs of the tribal population in which an agency is working and 
the basic approach to the problems. A person working with a 
Welfare agency has, therefore, to understand the principles of working: 
with a tribal community, which though are derived from the basic 
Philosophy of Community Organisations will be different from the. 
Principles underlying work with other communities. 


APPROACH To THE TRIBAL PROBLEMS 


We have discussed the approach of the British Government and 
the Missionaries to the tribal problems. Even today people have 
different ideas about the method of handling tribal community. One: 
School of thought believes that we should not at all interfere m the. 
tribal affairs andleave them wherever they are, without thinking of 
any Changes in their way of life. The school which terms this 
@Pproach as museum-piece approach feels that we should help the 
pul People in changing their traditional and primitive Way of 
"ing and that after a course of time they should lead the same life 
75 other communities in India are leading and they should also be 
benefitted by the progress civilized society is making through the 
velopment of science. In this connection, it is worthwhile to 
mention here the stand taken by the Government of India as indicated 
s the Speech of late Pandit Jawahar Lal Nebru, late Prime Minister 


ndia at the Tribal Conference held in 1952. 


0: “The Government of India has no intention of forcing anything 
a these people by way of religion, language or mode of living. Du 
Dt to win confidence of the tribal people- Let them maintain 


Se ET HB 
mts Social existence, We have to preserve their AA x 
d : idi cilities. 
Gao While doing so, stress should be laid on noms i i Ms 
“Sic education, improvement of economie life, pr 
; " 


Ores; ; 
ts and creation of employment." 
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PRINCIPLES 


Keeping this basic policy in mind we now proceed to analyse 
some of the principles governing work with the tribal community, 
‘based on the principles of community organisation. These principles 
are :— 


i. No community can remain stagnant and isolated from the 
rest of the world in this automic and space age. à 


2. We should not impose any thing on a tribal community by 
way of religion or culture. We should create conditions under which 
they can maintain and enrich their culture. 


3. We should reach the level of the tribal community in working 


with them. The changes must be gradual and in a degree desired by 
them. j 


‘All the welfare schemes should, therefore, relate to their life 


pattern. Nothing should be taken from them unless we have some 
substitute ready. 


4. The workers should have sufficient knowledge of anthropo 
logy. They should also have understanding of the tribe with Who 
they are working, as each tribe has its own peculiar way of life ane 
Separate problems Scientific surveys should also be undertaken to 
understand the problems of the tribals. 


5 In devising welfare schemes for the tribals, the sole conside" 
ration should be their acceptance and easy identification. What 1 
think good for them may neither be good nor acceptable. 


6 ral 


We should start our work on the basis of social and cult" 
values of the tribe and not only educate them in their own script ^" 
should also try to develop their own script through their local peop ©. 
‘The tribal community should, therefore, develop on the lines of it 


iin genius, Efforts should also be made so that tribal culture z 
influences the life of the other population 
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7 A welfare programme in a tribal community should be all 
dministrative unit. We 


comprehensive, administered through one a 

should also avoid over-administering these areas. The tribal 
institutions and tribal people should be associated with administration 
Of welfare programmes. The plans should be simple to “operate, 
understandable and capable of yielding spectacular and tangible 
results which are important to the tribal community. |t should also 
be seen that the various schemes work simultaneously so that there 
is no delay in one which might affect the progress of the other. 

is not good to follow nor 
them, but the programme 
hould be in consonance: 


" Therefore, the principle of isolation 

Should the agency decide what is good for 

papug be integrated with their values, and s 
ith their-pattern of life. 
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CHAPTER NINE "P 
Lent on DOUPUEETT Nc tats 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 


EA with 
Social work aims at adjustments of an individual or a group 


the society. In hospitals certain adjustments are necessary—may ke 
‘between the patient on the one side and the physician and the ws 
‘on the other and again between the patient and his family an iod 
community at large. Apart from medicine, the medical profess 


; ; A : in human 
therefore needs the services of a worker who is trained in h 
relationships. 


ROLE OF MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 


In olden times, we h 
the background of the i 
But to-day we are wi 
We are making use of s 
an individual is lost in 
Concentrates on the ind 
the human side of the 
Therefore, the needs o 


ad family physicians who were familiar ra 
ndividual patient—both social and Sor 
Orking towards specialisation in medicin : 
Decialised institutions which are so big CM 
the hospital Set-up. Moreover, Speciale 
ividual as a patient and not as a person an 
patient is not always taken into Consi 
f sick persons are very complex in these uU 
edical science. The help to the patient "End 

number of things. the nature of illness, th 
ill, the set-up of the hospital, social setting a 
is apart and the resources available in t d 
therefore, to bring about adjustments betwe? 
Tonment, we need a social worker. 


community. In order, 
the patient and his envi 


DEFINITION 


; l e might 
“Thus, if we are asked to define medical social work, we m 
say that it is an individualised Service which the physician is expec 
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to give tó his patient through the help of a social worker, who tries 
to understand the patient as a social being with his needs, emotions, 
circumstances, and factors, bearing on his illness and thus interpret 
the patient to the physician". Whereas the doctor provides the 
medical part of treatment, the social worker provides the social part 
or the human element, which is equally necessary for the recovery of 
the patient and his ultimate adjustments in the family and the society. 
Therefore, medical social work brings about an integration of social 
And physical aspects of a patient into an active relationship towards a 
Constructive end. 


Case Studies + 
I 


There was a case of a child in a hospital, who remained there for 
a number of years for treatment. Jt was found after some time that 
the child was losing weight and his health was deteriorating. The 
doctors could not diagnose. He was sent back to his family and 


Ultimately the child started recovering without the help of any 
Medicine, 


Il 


Prem Nath was another patient in Ward No. 2 who seemed quite 
healthy. He would never talk to any one including the medical staff. 
n having a personal interview with Prem Nath, it was found that 
all his relatives including his wife, children, parents, etc., had died 
One after the other leaving him alone in this world. He said 
that he was not suffering from any disease but he was forced to join 
the hospital by one of his friends who got him examined medically. 
© social worker continued contact with Prem Nath. He would 
Not leave his bed but gradually he was in a position to come out 
‘Of his bed and play on cards and the carom with the fellow patients. 
Hitherto Prem Nath would never tell the worker about his needs, 
but now he told the worker that he required some money for 
Purchasing soap and oil for himself, which means that he had started 
taking care of himself. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
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A ital. did: 
in making Prem Nath cheerful the medical staff of the "e Fe 
not play any part, but it was the social worker who was Tespo : 
for this. . a 

Ill 3 


Karam Chand was a patientin Ward No. l'of the T.B. Ho 
He has been there for about 9 months but with no inp 
The doctor had advised his relatives and friends to get e 
Operated upon in the Trwin Hospital. When he was ee. 
news by his relatives, he told them to take him back to his pee 
because he had been told by his friends that Whosover goes in Bas. 
similiar surgical operation cannot survive. The medical ye a 
hospital played their part in convincing Karam Chand abou a 
desirability of this Operation but these efforts failed and one 
Karam Chand was found missing from the wards of the hospital. 


IV 


Duli Chand was em 


3 in. 
Ployed as a gardener in one of the gardens ! 
Delhi. He was in the 


T.B. Hospital for about 8 months. bs 
was going to be released from the x. 
t was not the end of assistance to be P 
not only Jost his previous job but his wag 2 
also not been paid. to him, Here there wa 
Ployer of Duli Chang and get him fixed m 
mployment which would not much strain 9%) 
his body and mind. 


» Which show that apart from the exe 
dical treatment, understanding the us 
€ Patient as an individual is equally. uds 
and treatment, With the development al 
ich deals with relationship of piychoiti a 
of disease, a body of scientific evidence i 
been. produced regarding the significance of emotional factors the 
illness. Therefore, understanding of the emotional factors and ; 
knowledge of physical a i 


Psycosomatic medicine wh 
and physiological aspects 


Rehabilitation 


It may be possible to cure the patient with the help of the medical 
science. Ultimate readjustments of a patient to his family and 
environment are also to be considered, otherwise it may be possible: 
to find the patient again in the hospital. A doctor cannot help an 
invalid or a homeless patient after his recovery. Therefore, a medical 
Social worker also plays a very important role in the rehabilitation 
Of the patient. There may be many cases where the patient cannot 
afford to purchase costly medicines. He needs financial aid to 
Support his family during the period of his illness. He hasso many: 
Other social and emotional problems which need to be looked into. 
In securing relief and other financial assistance, a social worker may 
make use of other agencies in the community of which a doctor has 
neither the knowledge nor the understanding. 


Today we need specialists and if the medical specialists had to, 
spend their time in looking into the emotional and social needs of 
patients, very little time, will be left with the medical practitioners. : 
and specialists to look after medical and organic side of the patient... 
That will mean loss of man-hours of specialists, because a doctor is 
trained on the medical side. It will be wrong to use him on the, 
understanding of social and emotional needs of a patient. This , 
means a division of responsibility between the doctor and the social , 
Worker with respective concentration upon fhe medical and psycho- 
Social aspects of illness. The need fora trained social worker in a 
hospital setting is; therefore, being realised today. 


A well-organised social service department in a hospital with a 
trained worker could work in all these areas which are not within 
the ‘scope of work of the medical men. Therefore, it may be possible 
to take into consideration the total needs of the individual—social, 
emotional as well as physical which will help inan early recovery, 
resulting thus in reduction of expenditure on medical services. Thus 
a social worker is a very important member of the team of which the 
Physician or surgeon, the nurse, the health visitor, the occupational 
therapist and the physical therapist are members. 
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AREAS OF WORK 


A social worker can work with success in the following fields :— 
(i) Public Health Programmes, 
(3) Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, 
(ii) V.D. Clinics, 
(v) Children's Ward, 
(v) Infirmaries, 
(vi) Mental Hospitals, 
(vii) General Hospitals, 
(viii) Rural Health Units. 
(ix) T.B. Sanitoria 
* (x) Unmarried mothers, and 
(xi) Diabetes, 
persons. 
Through case work technique, 
to give an Opportunity and confid 
releases which are helpful for his e 
the individua] problems of the pa 
the doctor to provide necessary 
Social worker with the patient 
the hospital Setting—its activities 
is very important 
hospital, 


PHILOSOPHY 


y : d 
cancer, leprosy patients and physically handicappe 


the social worker is able not only 
ence to the patient for emotional 
arly recovery but also to understand 
tient, the knowledge of which helps 
treatment. Constant touch of the 
Will help the patient to understand 
and limitations, awareness of which 


for proper adjustments of the patient with the 


ctice of Medicine js 
‘are of the sick Person also, i 
2. The sick person has to be understood as an individual with 
feelings towards treatment and the physician’s recommendation 
towards his treatment. 
3. The every-day Circumstances of life play an important role in 
‘creating illness. 


Not merely the treatment of 


"4. The understanding of Social component of medical care ¢-9-» 
the under 


Standing of relationship of Psychic and environmental factors 
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€ 


10 the development and recurrence of disease and to its treatment is 
"very important. 


5. Illness with its accompanying problems often disrupts normal 
«existence. 


6. Study of social problems arising out of illness is necessary. 


7. Patient's participation in medical plan is essential which has 
to be encouraged, in order to avoid wastage of highly specialised 
“medical service. 


8. Contribution of social factors is consequently an inseparable 
Part of illness, diagnosis and treatment. 


9. Other services in the community are to be utilised for meeting 
patient's social needs. 


10, Readjustment of the patient to his social environment is 
necessary in order to avoid relapse of illness. 


Organisation 


After having understocd the philosophy of medical social work 
and the role of a social worker in the hospital setting, we have to 
"Work out organisational pattern of a social service department in a 
hospital. As has been said above, a social service department is an 
integral part of a medical institution. An outside agency should 
not undertake this work. However, in India because we cannot afford 
to have a full-fledged department of social service in every hospital, 
the need for medical social work has to be demonstrated to the 
hospitals. Voluntary agencies could undertake this work with neces- 
Sary assistance both from the hospital and other welfare agencies. 
‘Some of the hospitals in the big towns have gct the cooperation of 
the agencies like Hospitals Welfare Committees, Visiting Women’s 
Organisations etc. Whatever may be the status or the set up of such 
an organisation, there isa need to have certain minimum ‘essentials 
in terms of staff, equipment and supplies in every social service 
department. x 
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DIRECTOR 


m jal service 
The first and the foremost requisite in rA patient is 
department and in providing necessary services to ce of the social 
need of a director Ora chief social worker in bin e policy, work 
Service department. The committee may lay xd rosé a budget 
out the Programme and give necessary guidance an dee experience 
of the department but it must be run by a person wi behaviour, 
Of social work with understanding of dynamics of ee commu- 
techniques of interviewing and knowledge of resources o ital needs 4 
nity. Actually the Social service department ina hosp c of social 
group worker, case worker and a Person with experienc so TOR 
werk administration. But since we cannot afford to have least one 
trained workers ina department, it is necessary to have at aniset" 
person who can Serve as a case worker, group worker, an FEX thi 
and administrator, In addition to this Staff, we might ne 
Services of a Part-time psychiatrist for problem cases. 


VOLU NTEERS 


the volunteers. The direction 
and trained social workers should be: 
lunteers, Recreation, library service, teach- 
ing simple crafts, isi 


eS : SR rs: 
home Visits, Providing relief, enlisting blood donors, 
patients, Taising funds 
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BUDGET 


[ 


It 
may be necessary to prepare 4 budget of the expected expendi- 


ture. ` : K í 
Various items like staff, equipment, relief in cash or in kind 


to t i ; z 
he patients and their families could be provided for in the budget. 
e the hospital-budget, donations 


The vari 
various sources of income may b 


to b - 
e collected by volunteers through campaigns, charity shows, 
Indian Red Cross, 


sellin 
2 g tokens etc., grants from welfare department, 
-B. Association and international agencies like WHO, UNICEF 


and CARE. 


OFFICE 
e space in the hospital itself, but 


SG floor in which patients are housed. Mr social services 
ONE should be located in a place which could be easily 
ER ; e to the public and patients from the hospital conveniently. 
End n is a need to have a separate reception room for the patients 
NR RE for interviews by the case worker. The department 
have easy access to library, the clerical staff and telephone. 


It is necessary to have offic 


FUNCTIONS 
d The following are some of the functions of the social service 
"department :— 


G) Case work service to the patients. 
alth can be 


restoration to he: 
d the 


(a) Selection of patients whose 

expedited by cooperation of the social worker an 
physician. 

(b) Study and evaluation of S 
reveal the patient's willingness t 
recommendation of the physician- 


(c) Dealing with those social and emotio’ 
ribute to the patient’s assistance tO the 
mendation of the physician: 


(i) Interpretation of the social and € 
tor for joint planning of 


illness to the doc 


ional factors which 


ocial and emoti 
o accept the diagnosis an 


nal factors which cont- 


treatment and recom- 


d emotional factors involving 


medical care- 
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(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 
(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 
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Maintenance of individual case records of patients with. 
their case histories. 


Providing diversional therapy, recreational activities, library 
service, hobbies, training in some crafts etc, 


Helping the patients to understand the hospital set-up and 


io approach the various departments without much 
inconvenience. 


in the community. 


Home visits by the Social workers in order to understand the 


the patient belongs and to interpret 
*lp the family to adapt itself to the 
€ illness. 

Giving financia] aid and other 
and his family eg. equipment, 
needs of his family through the 
the community. 


help required for the patient 
clothing and meeting other 
existing welfare agencies in 


Discussions and joint Planning with the doctors at weekly 
meetings and Patticipation 


a in the formation of hospital 
Policies. 


Work with patients families for Proper adjustments and 
readjustments, 


(xv) Health education programmes. 


(xvi) Social research in medical setting. 


; Hospital social service will become costly if the social worker is 
used for odd jobs like accompanying the patient to other institutions, 
asking him to telepaone to some other hospital or be incharge of 
information centre or for directing patients from one department to 
another. 


The hospital social worker has a very definite and distinct role to 
play in patient’s recovery. He should be considered as a specialist 
who can contribute substantially to the study of total needs of the 
patients and thus help in proper diagnosis and early recovery. Only 
then a hospital will be able to appreciate the value of social worker 
in a medical setting. The medical social work, therefore, is undoubt- 
edly a service to the patient, the hospital, the family and the 
community. 


Psychiatric Social Work 
ROLE OF PSYCHIATRIST SOCIAL WORKER 


Social case work has also developed in connection with mental 
hygiene and psychiatric social work is, therefore, a branch of social 
Work practised in relation to psychiatry. Itis practised in Child 
Guidance Clinics, Mental Hospitals and Psychiatric Clinics. A social 
Worker in the psychiatric settings helps the psychiatrist in treatment 
by the study of environment and social factors related to mental ill- 
Dess, so as to ensure better adjustments with his environments. This 
study by the social worker is presented to the psychiatrist in the 
form ofa case history. By analysing the environments, the social 
worker helps the psychiatrist in vnderstanding the patient as a social 
being. The social worker also works with the family in interpreting 
the treatment to the family and thus enlists the co-operation of the 


family which is very vital to the treatme 
of breaking the treatment in the middle. 
tries to help the patient in solving his financial 


or educational problems. 


nt, and reduces the chances 
Moreover, a social worker 
, recreational, social 
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FUNCTIONS IN SPECIALISED SETTINGS 


In Psychiatric Clinics, a social worker helps the doctor in under- 
standing the social environments of the patient and the family in 
carrying out psychiatrist’s recommendations. A patient discharged 
from a Mental Hospital is helped to adjust to his family and the 
family is helped in accepting him. The social worker helps in 
preventing the patient from coming to the hospital again by providing 
effective after-care services to the patient, In child guidance clinics, 
a social worker is a very important member ofthe team. He works 
with the parents and helps them in understanding child's difficulties 

~and also interprets parent's attitude to the psychiatrist. He prepares 
"the child for treatment and after treatment helps him in proper 
adjustment with the home, school, playground and the neighbourhood. 
In some cases, a Psychiatrist Social Worker also shares administrative 
work relating to clinics. A Psychiatric ‘Social worker also helps 
juvenile courts, certified schools, remand homes and general hospitals. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


A psychiatrist Social Worker should bea trained Social worker, 
"with specialization in Psychiatrist Social Work, with practical train- 
ing in an accredited field work agency. He should have well- 
integrated personality, emotional maturity, understanding of moti- 
vaton of human behaviour and knowledge of hum 
He should have good judgement and ability to maintain objective 


and scientific attitude, with capacity for patience, tolerance, good 
humour and human sympathy, 


an relations. 


Psychiatric Social Work is comparatively new to India. Very 
few hospitals and clinics have understood the need for appointing 


a Psychiatrist Social Worker. In fact, the field of mental hygiene 
-and psychiatry is itself of recent origin. 
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“Social Security and 
Welfare Programmes 


«CHAPTER TEN -` 


Mutual help and service to the needy and destitute has been 
the responsibility of all civilized communities from the times imme- 
morial, though the methods and forms of social assistance have been 
different, The traditional social security system provided by the 
Self-sufficient village community, close-knit caste system and the 
joint family structure are being influenced by rapid industrialization 
and urbanization. Socialsecurity asa field in England developed 
out of mutual system of aid. It started with the Poor Relief Act of 
1601 and with the implementation of Workmen's Compensation 
Actof 1897. The first legislation regarding contributory social ins- 
urance was the Health and the Unemployment Act of 1911. The 
Old Age Pension Act of 1908 and the Widows, Orphans and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Were the examples of social assistance. 
The report of Sir William Beveridge in 1941 was a landmark in 
the history of social security not only in England but in the whole 
world. The report laid the foundations for a comprehensive plann- 
ing of social security and integration of social security and social 
Welfare. It focussed attention upon the need to attack the five giants 
of ‘want’, ‘disease’, ‘squalor’, ‘ignorance’ and ‘idleness’. The Minis- 
try-of National Insurance was set up in 1946 and Family Allowance 
Act was passed in 1945: The benefits under these schemes are 
Sickness, maternity, and unemployment, widows and guardian’s 
allowance, retirement pension and death grant. Since social institu- 
tions are becoming ineffective and thé welfare: state has taken more 
and more responsibility; social.security measures afe ow being 
Provided by the progressive states. : a SAVE EF 


DEFINITION. AND SCOPE. 
‘Tt rhs een rightly said by E-H. Carr: 


M 


in his book that “there is no 
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ary hi : the 
more fascinating theme in contemporary history than. = d rd 
stages through Which'the Taissez faire" *üiight-Watchmai 'state 


today—at one and the same time its logical opposite and wi. 
corollary.” Economic security has been the chief m E 
in allages. A featüre of the economic hazards to which id P uA 
are ordinarily exposed is that one cannot provide for himself a E. a 
protection against them by his individual efforts and ia alo E. 
Social action is, therefore, necessary in solving the prob! oe 
economic security. Social welfare aims at providing services to i 
weaker sections of the population who because of various Er. 
caps—physical, mental, economic and social, are unable to nail 
use of the social services provided by the Society or are traditio on 
denied these services. Thus, social security is the content of gen m. 
Social welfare or it is one of the methods to achieve general wi 


j + i t a 
being. Social welfare programmes will be ineffective Mc. 
System of social Security measures, since there are many p! 


Which arise out of. economic insecurity, and social Security measures 
will be incomplete without supplementary social welfare services. Y 

` «Socjal services are those organized activities that are primarily 
and directly concerned with the conservation, protection and improve- 
ment of human resources.”2 As generally understood, however 
Social services are those activities which are meant for furthering 
the people’s welfare. These include education, public and other 
health activities, social security measures, social insurance, social 
assistance etc. According to International Labour Organization, social 


1, EH, Car; The New Society, | 
entitled “From Competition to Planned 
Welfare State”, PP 19-60, contain inte 

2 H.M. Cassidy ; Social Security 


951, p. 21. "Two lectures in the Book 
Economy” and “From Economic Whip 1^ 
Testing discussion of the problem. 

and Re-construction in Canada, p. 13, 


“Social assistance and social insurance may be" distinguished either by 
‘the extent of their coverage of persons, or by their form of adminis- 
"tration. - A state of general social security is an objective while social 
‘Insurance is one of the several means by which the objective may be 
reached, Social insurance provides only partial security, while a. 
policy of social security is itself a unified approach to the realization. 
of freedom from want. The goal of total social security is that 
every man may be assured that in all circumstances, he will be able 
to Provide himself and his dependents an acceptable standard of 
life."t It includes security of employment, income and ability to 
Work. 


“Social insurance scheme provides benefits to persons of small 
earnings granted as of right out of funds collected from the insured as 
dn contributions and the subsidies from the employer and the 
tate.2 s 


Social assistance covers much the same income group as social 
insurance but its origin is in charity or the poor law and eligibility 
in consequences depending not upon prior contribution but upon 
number of needs. A social assistance scheme provides benefits for 
persons of small means granted not as of right, sufficient to meet the 
minimum standard of needs, financed from tax funds. 


Social assistance programme cannot succeed without supplement- 
ing social welfare services. These may include health and medical 
‘services, educational programmes for handicapped children and adults, 
Services of child guidance clinics etc. An aged person getting social 
assistance requires services, a child maintained with cash allowance 
in his own family may need. the services of a child guidance clinic or 
some vocational counselling. It is, therefore, felt that an integrated 
programme of social welfare and social assistance might bring about 


€conomy and effectiveness in the service to the clientele. 


Social welfare activities supplement the statutory social security 


Programmes by new programmies to fill the gaps in order to:meet 
Hope eee ee 
1. Pierra Laroque: Social Insurance and Social ‘Security, Evaluation in 


France, I.L.O., Vol. LVIII, No. 6, June 1948, p. 568. 
2. Approach to Social Security, LL.O., DP. 84-85, 
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_individual needs which do not fit in the pattern of social security. 
"Here, the voluntary organizations have to play a very important role. 
‘Social welfare and social security have the same objective but 
‘have different methods and approach. Social welfare without social 
“security or vice versa are inconceivable, Social services are the basic 
“services for the development of the ‘human material while the social 
security helps in income maintenance. Social welfare services provide 
services for the less fortunate members of the society because of 
fellow feelings. 


"These three forms social insurance, social assistance and 
social welfare are an organic whole and inter-related in any 
‘social policy and social welfare administration. In India, neither 
social security nor social welfare services have been organised on 
comprehensive basis. This is due to the fact that there is an absence 
of well-defined social policy. It is hoped that with the creation of à 
new department of Social Security under the Ministry of Law 
(a) Social welfare services will be developed on comprehensive basis 
(b) the present social security and social assistance measures would 
be knit into a comprehensive programme of. social security and 
(c) there will be an integrated system of social welfare and social 
security. 


‘Different Systems of Social Security 


Though its form and contents have been varying, the social security 
systems have been in existence in every civilized society. Some of: 
the comparatively advanced countries of the West, however, have a 
very comprehensive and effective system of social security integrated 
with social welfare services. A brief history of the development and 
growth of social security measures in various countries is given in 
the Subsequent paragraphs. Ro» WS 


GREAT BRITAIN E 

_-o/Fhe mutual-aid purpose which the caste system served in India 
Was served by ‘Guilds’ and ‘Friendly Societies’ in Great Britain and 
in some countries of the West. In ancient Greéce and Rome, there 
existed clubs and unions of attisans and diler- workers whose purpose 
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was to promote good fellowship among - their associates and to assure’ 
them material help in times of need. Religion has also been playing: 
a very important role in shaping the social relationship and prescri- 
bing social obligations of the members. ; 


; No man, woman ora child in England need for any reasons fall 
below a minimum standard of life. There is a whole range of legis- : 
lation which takes care of the needs of the man from the cradle to the- 
grave. Atthe birth ofachild, parents can claim a maternity grant. 

When the child grows up, he becomes liable to pay contributions for 

National Insurance for himself and for industrial injuries insurance 

ifhe works for an employer. In return, the contributor becomes 
elegible for unemployment benefit and maternity allowance. The 

person who joins Armed Forces is entitled to a pension or gratutity.. 
if he becomes disabled. On reaching the age of 55, a man becomes 
eligible for retirement pension under the National Insurance Scheme. 


NETHERLANDS 


In Netherlands, social insurance started in the beginning of the 
present century but it is spread over a number of enactments. The 
social security system include industrial insurance, agricultural 
accident, old age benefits, sickness insurance, children’s allowances, 
unemployment insurance etc. There is no unified Social Insurance. 
legislation in Netherlands. Through the Social Insurance Organization 
Act of 1952, re-organization of the administrative system of Social 
Insurance in Netherlands have been carried out for the purpose of 
achieving unification in the Social Security system. The main features 
of the administrative machinery for Social Security in Netherlands 


consist of 
Q) Joint Administrative Officer, 
(iù) Social Insurance Council, 
(ii), Ministry of Social Affairs 
(iv) National Insurance Bank etc. 


and Public Health, 


U.S.A. 
comparatively a young nation have 
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The Americans though 


cheme has a universal 
Coverage. It covers all Substantially gainfully employed persons 


or type of employment. The benefits 


ired workers at the age of 65 or to the 
an insured Worker, and the monthly 
ors’ widows. Benefits are also paid to 
are totally and Permanently disabled. In all these 
mphasis is laid on Strengthening of the family. 


dependents, upon the death of 


benefits are Payable to survivi 
Workers who 


Programmes, [9 


CANADA 


` 


The Social Security programmes of Canada are similar to the 


The Canadian system 
nced to a great extent by the British system of 
irtue of Canada being under the Crown. The 


d assistance, unemployment insurance, and the 
sabled persons out of tax funds, 


Children under the age of 16 
for family all 


‘The Unemployment: Insurance: Act provides for integrated programme: 
of inemployment insurance sand national -employment service. The: 
main condition for the payment `of the allowances is that the person: 
getting benefits ‘under the scheme should be resident of Canada for 
_over a period of 10 years. ` The other Social Security benefits include 


workmen’s compensation in case of disability or death, unemploy- . 


ment compensation to meet the .-problem of fluctuation in the 


employment market. 


The Federal Government pays grants to the States for implemen- 


tation of a countrywide programme of public assistance. About 6.2 
These programmes 


million persons received aid in June 1961. 
include aid to the aged, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 


aid to adult disabled and medical assistance to the aged. The 


programme of social security is administered by Social Security 
Administration and the programme of public assistance by the. 
Bureau of Public Assistance at the federal level. The Social Security 
Administration has its similar counter-parts in the states and counties 


where the programme is actually implemented. 


INDIA 
int family, caste system and self- 


sufficient village and the religious organizations provided social assis- 
tance to its members at the time of need. However, Social Insurance 


directed the attention of India after the first World War. The first 


legislation in this regard was the Workmen’s Compensation Act. of 
Labour in India 


1923, The report of the Royal Commission on 
ial insurance pro- 


appointed in 1923 provides valuable material for soc 
dern social insurance in 


grammes in this country. The history of the mo 
India dates back to 1948 when the first Act dealing with comprehen- 
sive social insurance for the industrial workers was passed. The scheme 
of Employees’ State Insurance is based on the report ‘of Prof. 
Adarkar and the L-L.O- conventions. The Employees State Insurance 
provides for cash benefits in the event of sickness and maternity, 
industrial injuries and also medical care. Dependents of victims of 
h benefits. The members of the family; 


fatal accidents also get cas 
d medical care. The Employees State 


however, get only limite 
Insurance Scheme was followed by Employees’ Provident Fund scheme 
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In India the institutions of jo 


in 1952:which proyides for old age benefits to about four million 
workers. The maternity benefits to women workers available under 
different legislations are now being progressively regulated by the 
Central Maternity Act of 1961, The Central Government employees: 


in Delhi are entitled to medical care under .the Contributory Health 


Scheme. The Social Security measures also include changes in the 
rules governing the payment of pension and gratuity to the Central 
Government employees, including Defence Personnel, 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE IN INDIA 


In relatively advanced countries of the West, the older citizens are 
paid monthly cash allowances to maintain themselves either in their 
own homes or in institutions. One out of 
work and cannot get enou 


and covers necessary 
incidentals. The 


s social and economic Status. After 
T, it is to be seen by the social worker, 
whether the amount is being utilized 
of the applicant, 


the amount is paid to the oldste: 
through visits to the family, y 
Properly for the maintenance 

This programme should be Tun by the State through its own 
through voluntary agencies. Another 


titled to pension. He has 
t and satisfy the condition that his income 
Is not more than Rs. 10. per month. According to the West 


age pension, a resident of West Bengal 
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Medical assistance 


‘who’ has attained the age of ‘70 and whose income is less than Rs, 
4 per month may get old age pension of Rs, 12, if: he lives in 
rural areas and. Rs. 15 per month, if he lives in. urban areas. Simi- 
lar schemes have also been introduced by the Government of Kerala, 
Madras, Punjab etc. 


It is observed from these schemes, that the qualifying age of the 
pensioner has no relation to the age of superannuation prescribed by 
the Government. Moreover, the qualifying age for the pension 
differs from State to State. According to the conditions governing 
payment of pension, the scheme is meant only as a remedial measure 
against destitution and the amount payable to the pensioner is very 
paltry and will not enable an individual with a family to maintain 
himself. Since the consumer expenditure per head per month in 1960- 
61 for the income range of Rs. 10-15 works out to Rs. 19.40-Rs. 26.78, 
the scheme can be called as the scheme of social assistance to the 
destitute rather than a scheme of pension to the aged. The state 
schemes require that verification of the eligibility will be done by: 
revenue officials which is neither practicable nor desirable. This 
work should be entrusted to trained case workers. It will be rather 
difficult for voluntary agencies to implement the scheme and follow 
all the procedures on uniform basis. 


Government of India Scheme 


With the breaking of the joint family system, aged people are left 
without any support. The normal children without any bread. 
winner have to be perforce placed into the institutions which is 
detrimental to their proper growth and development. 


Recently the Government of India has announced à scheme of 
Social Assitance which contemplates financial assitance for the aged, 
the destitute, the physically handicapped and dependent women 
and children. For this purpose, an amount of rupees two crores 
has been earmarked as Relief and Assistance Fund of the Union 
Government. The State Governments are responsible for the overall 
control of the scheme. 75.per cent of the expenditure will be met. 
by the Union Government and the balance by the local bodies, 


D 
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s is: will, 
Tnitially the scheme “will -be tried..on- experimental wem ed 
bé revised: and finalised’ on.the: basis of experience vede Pe 
working of the Pilot: Project. The objective of = ks coun 
fore, is : *to- relieve financial distress among an «A exei 
assistance to the aged, destitutes who are unable to wor ^ cfr sd 
handicapped and disabled persons without means, ee " 
destitute children, widows without any means of livelihood. 


i f 
The organization for the implementation of the system ict 
an Advisory Committee at the national and the state levels co E 
Of representatives of Central and State Welfare Boards and goce 
ments of Social Welfare. The scheme provides for Social Assi d 
Bureaus to be set up by the local bodies including Panchayats. bee 
State Governments may entrust the implementation of this schem be 
well-established voluntary organizations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj, 
Ramakrishan Mission, Red Cross Society etc. 


The scheme. will be a welcome addition to the social vele 
and special assistance schemes in this country. The scheme does no 
cover retrenched or unemployed persons. The proposed scheme 
is a product of executive decision and has no backing of En 
Parliament, since it does not arise out of any statute. Ther 
is a large element of discretion in the Scheme. It is, tein 
feared that if this power of discretion is delegated to the loca 
authority, it may be difficult to Protect the social rights of the 
beneficiaries, Moreover, 2 
assistance measures undertaken by the Government. According 
to the scheme there will 
nization for the Employe 
Departments and Boards. In order 


that the scheme should be 
Successful it must fulfil the fo 


llowing requirements :— 


G) There must be a national Social security policy and the 
scheme of assistance must fit into it, 


(ii) It must be admini: 
administrators specia 
(iii) It must be Supported 
(iv) It must be given adequate publicity, 
(v) Eligibility Tequirements and claims procedures must be 
" uniform, simple, clear end understandable to the beneficiaries. 
20. 


stered by trained social workers Or 
lly oriented to the job. 
by proper legislation. 


(vi) Procedures of payment should be simple and normally the 
claimant should be enabled to receive it at or through 
the post office. Appeal procedures also should be simple and 
preferably the appeals could be heard by the same bodies 
as under the Employees State Insurance Act Court. 

(vii) There is need for provision not merely of cash benefit but 
also medical and other benefits in kind after ascertainment of 
need by trained investigators. 

(viii) The relationship of the scheme with the ‘social welfare 
programmes has not been clearly defined. The scheme should 
be properly integrated with the present machinery and services 
in the field of Social Welfare. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR CHILDREN 


It is true that due to administrative and financial limitations, the 
country is not yet prepared for a comprehensive scheme of Social 
Security. On the one hand we have already made a beginning on 
the schemes of social insurance—Employees State Insurance, Provident 
Fund Scheme, Contributory Health Scheme etc., we have not yet 
Made a beginning with social assistance. Without social assistance 
scheme, social welfare programmes remain inco 
A destitute child who is physically, mentally and intellectually normal 
has to be institutionalised in case he is rendered orphan because of 
the death of his father. He hasa home of his own with the mother 
as the head of the family but it is not possible for mother to bring 
up this child because of economic insecurity. Even if the country is 
hot yet prepared for a scheme of social assistance other categories 
Of persons like the aged, destitute women without children, handi- 
tapped persons, a beginning could be made witha programme of 


Social assistance to the destitute children who could be maintained 
in their own families. A system of paying allowance to the mothers 


Which preferably be in kind like supply of cloth, books, medical ce 
Nutritive diet etc., will goa long way in (a) avoiding institutiona i- 
zation (b) affecting economy in the maintenance of destitute children 
and (c) ensuring normal growth and development of children in their 


Own families. 


mplete and ineffective. 
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